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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


S ingaper unanimity of England’s public opinion is almost as laugh- 

able as it is significant. There is but one voice. The united 
chorus of the British press, of every party, from John 0’ Groat’s to 
Land’s End, is praise for Mr. Cleveland as the candidate whose 
election will best serve British interests. A few manifest some 
caution in showing how this is to be the case, but others candidly 
give the explanation,—that Mr. Cleveland’s policy means lower 
duties on foreign goods, and lower duties means greater sales of 
such goods in American markets. All recognize the issue as it 
really is, and all see better days ahead for English manufacturing 
interests, since they are all quite sure of Mr. Cleveland’s triumph- 
ant reélection. 

An American Free Trader once ruefully confessed that the 
cause of Free Trade was heavily handicapped by having as its 
chief representative a nation so thoroughly selfish and grasping 
as England is. His mistake was in not seeing that the Free Trade 
policy is an integral part of the greed which has so dishonored 
England, and, by its very principle, must always tend, in any na- 
tion, to develop that trait. When a country fixedly adopts the 
doctrines of selfishness which lie at the bottom of the Free Trade 
Political Economy she is ready to run the course of degradation, 
corruption, and oppression, in the interest of “ Trade,’’ which 
England has pursued since early in the present century. 

And what will be the effect of this British acclaim upon 
American votes? The Pall Mali Gazette cautioned its contempo- 
raries, some weeks ago, that it was not the time to hurrah,—that, 
in fact, every English exuliation over the movement of Mr. 
Cleveland and his followers toward Free Trade would be noticed 
and resented in ‘‘the States.” This is true, indeed: if it were 
not true, the American peopie must be of a strange sort. 





THE influence of General Harrison’s nomination upon the in- 
dependent and Mugwump elements justifies all that had been 
claimed for it in advance. In no direction is there the remotest 
sign of the loss of a vote on his account. Everywhere his high 
character and honorable standing are candidly admitted. Of 
those who bolted in 1884, many have come back to the Republi- 
can standard. In Pennsylvania we know of none who remains 
with Mr. Cleveland. In New York, the Independent, one of the 
most influential of the Mugwumps of 1884, supports General Har- 
rison with all its heart, and in Boston the Advertiser and Tran- 
script are also against Cleveland. In all the localities where the 
bolt of 1884 was serious,in New York, Connecticut, and Massa- 
chusetts, the movement back again is general and prompt. 

We reserve, of course, out of this description those Free Trade 
journals,—notably the New York Times,Evening Post,and Harper’s 
Week'y,—which have been outspoken in praise of Mr. Cleveland’s 
course on the Free Trade issue, and which had fully indicated 
their purpose to support him on that account, no matter who re- 
ceived the Republican nomination. It has been perfectly plain, 
since the President’s message to Congress, if not an earlier date, 
that their status was settled, and that nothing was to be expected 
from them in support of a Protectionist candidate. To their num- 
ber we add a single newspaper, the Providence Journal, which is 
controlled by a Democrat, and has been advocating “ Tariff Re- 
form’ for a year or more, and a single voter, Mr. Seth Low. 
Both these assign as the reason for changing front, their opposi- 
tion to Protection, and, under the circumstances, the step they 
take is entirely fit. Every advocate of Free Trade must now be 
by all rules of propriety, a supporter of Mr. Cleveland, and when- 
ever one leaves the Republican ranks it helps to draw the line and 





define the issue more plainly. As the supreme need, now, is a 
square and open contest over the question whether American in- 
terests shall be protected by a Tariff, whatever tends to make the 
case more clear is a real aid to a sound conclusion. 





To check, if possible, the great movement of votes from the 
Free Trade to the Protection side, the Democratic leaders are tak- 
ing, a few to throwing mud, but more to throwing dust. At the 
New York ratification meeting Mr. Carlisle informed his audience 
that the Democratic party is not a Free Trade party, as it does 
not intend to abolish the Tariff, but will continue to secure a 
large part of the national revenue by duties upon imports! Does 
the Speaker really suppose that any down-town Democrat in his 
audience was ignorant enough to be deceived by such a state- 
ment? England is a Free Trade country, yet she raises a bigger 
slice of the expenses of government by duties on imports than we 
do. We might be a thoroughly Free Trade country and yet de- 
rive our whole national revenue from the custom-houses. 

As for the Democratic party, how many of its most trusted 
leaders are members of the English Cobden Club, whose very pur- 
pose is to establish Free Trade? Mr. Carlisle himself, in his 
speech to the Iroquois Club, in November, 1886, enunciated the 
principles of Free Trade with a breadth that left nothing to be 
desired. Since that time he has been elected to the position next 
in practical importance to the Presidency, without even a show of 
opposition, and at this moment he has more to do in controlling 
the policy of his party than even the President has. ‘“ We see 
parties in America,” says Mr. Gladstone, “ now waging anew the 
controversary between Protection and Free Trade.” Does Sir Ro- 
bert Peel’s right-hand man not know what each of these terms 
means ? 





THE Sentinel, of Indianapolis, which cursed in its editorial 
columns the judges of the Supreme Court who yielded to the 
force of Mr. Harrison’s law and logic, and decided against their 
own party in the matter of the lieutenant-governorship, might be 
expected to begin the mud-throwing part of the campaign. It 
found last week that General Harrison showed himself a blood- 
thirsty monster in the great railroad strikes of 1877, and invoked 
the votes of the working men against him. Unhappily for the 
Sentinel, there are some scores of working men in Indianapolis 
who can testify that it was General Harrison’s efforts which 
helped to save them from imprisonment in 1877, as he urged upon 
Judge Drummond that the law had accomplished its end when 
it had made them recognize the necessity of obeying it. Ex-Sen- 
ator McDonald, who was associated with him in the successful ef- 
forts to keep the peace through the militia, comes forward to de- 
clare that he can recall no utterances of General Harrison’s at 
that time, which were of the “ blood-thirsty” character alleged. 
And so the Sentinel is badly wounded by the recoil of its own dis- 
charge. 





THE Committee deputed to inform Mr. Cleveland of his re- 
nomination elicited from him one of the most characteristic 
speeches ever pronounced by a public man in this country on such 
an occasion. Not his Harvard dinner outburst against the news- 
papers was so complete a disclosure as this strain of self-praise in 
which he indulged on an occasion when most men would have 
tried to speak with modesty, even if they felt all the elation which 
fills a President’s bosom. If the Democrats had been foolish 
enough to make Mr. Johnson their candidate in 1868, we infer 
from his Antietam speech that he would about have equalled this 
performance. Mr. Cleveland actually takes himself so seriously 
that he believes that his reélection is necessary “to save the 
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cherished institutions, the welfare, and the happiness of a nation 
of freemen.” It is a pity that he has such a trick of resting in 
grave generalities, and does not explain to an anxious country 
how these great matters will be imperilled by the choice of Mr. 
Harrison to the presidency. Generalities are equally safe and 
convenient, when he darkly hints at the “abuses and extrava- 
gances’’ which a Democratic administration has detected and 
corrected in the management of the government. We were prom- 
ised ample disclosures of that sort, when the Democrats ‘ got 
hold of the books,” but they have never been forthcoming. Why 
does their correction not show itself in the annual balance-sheet 
of the government? 

And then Mr. Cleveland is silent on just the point on which 
everybody wanted to hear him speak. He has nothing to say of 
that entirely gratuitous declaration against the reélection of pres- 
idents, which the country was amused at finding in his letter of 
acceptance four years ago. He then pointed out how easy it was 
for a President to give such a direction to public patronage as to 
secure his own reélection, the temptation to do so, ‘and, more 
than all, the availability a party finds in an incumbent, whom a 
horde of office-holders, with a greed born of benefits received'and 
fostered by the hope of favors yet to come, stand ready to aid 
with money and trained political service.’ Has this last consid- 
eration nothing to do with Mr. Cleveland’s renomination? Did 
not this “ horde of office-holders” affect the choice of the party ? 





THe Judiciary Committee of the Senate has reported Mr. 
Fuller’s name to that body “ without recommendation.” The 
Committee has satisfied itself that the charges against Mr. Fuller 
in the matter of his integrity as a member of the Chicago Bar are 
without any foundation. But they do not like his nomination on 
two grounds. The first is the course he pursued during the War, 
when he was a Peace Democrat of a pronounced sort. The sec- 
ond is his insufficiency as a lawyer for the responsible position of 
Chief Justice of the United States. 

To the first of these objections we think no weight should be 
attached. We cannot go on punishing people for their sins in war 
time, on whichever side of the line they were committed. A man 
who is loyal now to the Union and the Constitution is not to be 
excluded from office because he hardly was either in his youthful 
days a quarter of a century ago. It is true that Mr. Cleveland 
shows a remarkable penchant for Democrats of his own kind, who 
had no heart in the war for the Union. He certainly might have 
found in his own party a man no less staunch than Mr. Fuller in 
his allegiance to the historical principles of that party, whose con- 
duct in the war time was more creditable. But he hardly can be 
expected to lay any stress upon such points in making the selec- 
tions, as they are nothing less than reflections upon himself. And 
Mr. Cleveland has very great faith in himself. 

As to Mr. Fuller’s fitness as a lawyer, that is a point on which 
we do not venture an opinion. But he certainly has been endorsed 
as an able lawyer by prominent members of the Chicago Bar who 
differ from him in politics, and also by Senator Edmunds. It is 
true that he has nothing like the national reputation of Judge 
Cooley or Mr. David Dudley Field, or other Democrats who could 
be named. But this is a very big country, and not every man who 
is worthy of a national reputation can attain to it. 

Some of the Democratic newspapers abuse the Senate for its 
slownessin taking action, as showing a disposition to treat the office 
of Chief Justice as a political place. Butthat is exactly what it is. 
It is not too much to say that it is the most political office known 
to the Constitution, more so even than the Presidency. Upon the 
Chief Justice and his associates depend those interpretations of 
the national Constitution, which are vital to party existence. Mr. 
Cleveland very properly looked for a staunch Democrat to fill the 
place left vacant by Judge Waite’s death. The Senate recognizes 
his right to do so, and they neither will delay action unreason- 
ably, nor reject any nominee because of his political views. 








THE Republicans of the Senate are determined to give their 
Democratic associates a chance to show whether or not they ap- 
prove of the President’s pension vetoes. The Presidents from 
Washington to Arthur sent to Congress 133 vetoes in all. Mr. 
Cleveland has added over 160 to the number. He obtained great 
credit for his industry in looking up the facts. It now appears 
that he has all this material furnished to his hand by the Pension 
Bureau. Only those cases come before Congress for action which 
that Bureau has decided adversely. The two Houses and the Pres- 
ident form a joint court of appeal from the findings of the lower 
court. Both the Democrats of the House and the Republicans 
of the Senate must be satisfied that the Bureau has been too strictly 
technical in its interpretation of the law, before a case can go to 
the President. Mr. Cleveland’s practice has been to obtain the 
reasons alleged by the Pension Bureau for its action, and to send 
them to Congress as a reason for overriding the rejudgments of 
the case by House and Senate. As these cases generally pass the 
House first, the Senate has had but few opportunities to take a 
vote on the veto. But a number of such vetoed bills are now on 
its calendar, and its Committee on Pensions have reported that 
they should be passed over the vetoes. This will give the Dem- 
ocratic senators a chance to show their interest in the soldiers. 

One veto is of a pension to a soldier disabled by injuries in 
trying to stop a fight among his comrades. Mr. Cleveland cannot 
be expected to know much of what is a soldier’s duty in such cir- 
cumstances. But Colonel Black, the head of the Bureau, was not 
represented by a substitute in the war. Yet he has allowed his 
chief to say that the soldier had no business to meddle in the 
matter, and that if he had minded his own business he would 
have been able to support himself to-day ! 





In the House the discussion and amendment of the Mills bill, 
clause by clause, proceeds slowly enough, the Free List being 
finished last week. Mr. Kelley proposed to postpone its farther 
consideration until after the people have passed upon it at the 
presidential election ; but to this Mr. Mills objected, not without 
some show of reason. Suppose the people, as in 1876 and 1880, 
should elect a Republican president but give the Democrats a 
majority of the Honse, in which sense would they have voted upon 
the bill? “Mr. Mills, in his reply, complained of the Republicans 
as delaying action, and threatened to force a vote. The complaint 
is unreasonable and the threat idle. There have been no dilatory 
motions or refusals to vote since the bill came into the Committee 
of the Whole; and there is no device by which a vote can be ob- 
tained until the measure has been discussed in detail. Mr. Randall 
and the Republicans are in a position to veto every such attempt 
at undue haste ; and they mean that the bill not only as a whole, 
but in its details, shall be discussed before the country. If Mr. 
Mills gets a vote at any date in August he may think himself very 
fortunate; and that vote, if it be favorable, will only send the 
measure up to the Senate. 

The Free Trade newspapers have been urging upon Mr. Mills 
and his friends that as a matter of decent consistency they must 
abolish the duty on bichromate of soda and of potash. These 
substances are a very considerable element in the cost of dying 
woolen and cotton goods. Their production is controlled by a 
Trust, located in Scotland and in Baltimore. By this arrangement 
a Baltimore firm supplies three-fourths on demand, and the Scotch 
firm one-fourth, at prices mutually agreed upon. It was urged 
that if wool is to be put on the Free List, these almost equally 
necessary articles in the manufacture of clothing should be free 
also. Mr. Dingley, of Maine, made a more moderate proposal. He 
would reduce the duty to one cent a pound, instead of the 23 cents 
specified in the Mills bill. But the Southern members rallied to 
the support of a Southern interest and the motion was defeated. 

Another battle was over the clause transferring works of art 
to the Free List. American artists generally favor this transfer 


as a graceful recognition of the privileges extended to our students 
in foreign countries, and many Protectionists agree with them on 
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the ground that the interests of American art would be promoted 
by the free importation of pictures and statues. We are not clear 
upon the point, as it is one on which much might be said on both 
sides. The Mills bill as it stood put works of art on the Free List. 
The Democratic caucus gave its sanction to an amendment replac- 
ing them among the dutiable imports; and the House has acceded 
to this proposal. But this is not the end of the battle. 

Very right and proper is the clause admitting free of duty 
books in other languages than English. The matter of the duty 
on books is one in which the Republicans have been especially ob- 
tuse, to their own injury, as it arrays against the Tariff more of 
the educated classes of the country than does any other of its 
provisions. What is needed is to make free books in other lan- 
guages than English, and books in English more than ten years 
old; and to charge a specific duty of twenty-five cents a pound 
on books in English of more recent date. At present the limit 
is twenty years, which is absurdly long. And the ad valorem 
duty of twenty-five per cent. falls most heavily on the costly 
works, which cannot be republished in America. 





Tue River and Harbor bill rather grows than loses in bulk, 
as the Senate considers its provisions. Appropriations for a sur- 
vey of two enormous Western canals, each of which would cost 
over a hundred millions, have been inserted by Western votes. 
That a canal is neither a river nor a harbor we had supposed to 
be known to everybody. That the canals of this country repre- 
sent little more than a waste of money is another fact generally 
understood. It is said, indeed, that the appropriation for location 
and survey does not commit the nation to any farther outlay. 
But if we are not going to construct,why make a survey? Every- 
body knows that a survey is asked as a first step toward construc- 
tion. And if the States concerned believe their commerce is to 
derive great benefit from these big ditches, why not undertake 
them themselves, as New York and other Eastern States did, 
when they were far from being as rich as Illinois and its neigh- 
boring States now are? 

The bill as passed by the Senate appropriates nearly twenty- 
two and a half millions. As it left the House it appropriated close 
upon twenty millions. The Senate Committee added more than a 
million and a half; the Senate itself adds a million more. Yet it 
is hardly more than France and England each spend every year 
on their limited sea-coast and their tiny rivers. It is not the size 
of the sum, but the want of any certainty as to the right selection 
of objects of outlay, which makes the bill objectionable. If twice 
the amount were asked by experts in engineering acting for the 
Government, there would be no reason for refusing it. But it is 
all but certain that very much of this great expenditure is voted 
for political rather than engineering reasons, and will be wasted. 
For these wrongful appropriations the House is responsible in the 
first place ; but why has the Senate not struck them out, or made 
their outlay a matter for the Secretary of the Interior to pass 
upon ? 





THE book-making and publishing trades of England are 
very much exercised by the fear that Congress will pass the 
Chace bill to give English authors copyright upon the condi- 
tion that an American edition of their book is produced as early 
as any English edition. They fear that many English authors 
will have their books printed in America, and will import the 
sheets, if not bound copies, for the English market. This is not 
the purpose of Mr. Chace’s bill, and if this be its effect it will be 
because of defects in English law. It is very easy for the Eng- 
lish Parliament to so amend the copyright laws as to confine 
their benefits to books of which an English edition is manufac- 
tured, and to include American as well as English authors in 
this benefit. There is precedent for even stronger legislation 
than this in the English law to regulate the trade in silver-ware. 
The “ Hall stamp,” without which nobody in England will buy 
such ware, is refused to all but home-made articles, As this 





guarantees the fineness of the silver, it acts as a prohibition 
against the import of French and American articles of this class, 
although either country surpasses England in the beauty of its 
silverware. 

Mr. Gladstone has been inveigled by the English book-mak- 
ers into attacking the American bill as though it were a piece 
of Protectionist guile to rob England of her book-making busi- 
nees. He ignores the immense benefit to be conferred on Eng- 
lish authors, even on the supposition that these representations 
were true. But they are not true, and if the bill take anything 
from English printers, book-binders, and publishers which it 
ought not, that is the fault of the English laws, not of ours. 





THE Iowa Railroads have secured temporary injunctions 
against the enforcement of the new railroad law in that State 
from both a State court at Des Moines, and a United Statee 
court at St. Paul. On what grounds the former is based the de- 
spatches do not tell us. But the pleadings in the United States 
court seem to us very weak indeed. Not one of them touches on 
points covered by national jurisdiction, however reasonable they 
may be as complaints of hardships and even of injustice done by 
the bill. Yet they began with the declaration that the new law 
“is unconstitutional, and in conflict with the Inter-State Com- 
merce law,” a statement supported only by the allegation that 
“State rates affect the Inter-State rates.” On this ground every 
law which attempted to regulate rates of charge within a State 
might be swept away, and the public left without any legal pro- 
tection against extortion and partiality except when State lines 
are crossed and the jurisdiction of national law began. It seems 
evident that redress against hardships and injustice of the law 
must be sought in the courts of Iowa, and not in those of the na- 
tion. 





THE omission of a declaration in favor of High License is a 
defect in the Chicago platform, and one which will work to the 
disadvantage of the Republican party both in New York and in 
the Northwest. It was noted that a number of delegates from 
Northwestern States did not rise when the vote was taken on the 
platform ; but it is to be regretted that none of them protested 
audibly, as ex-Mayor Cooper of New York did at St. Louis 
against the endorsement of the Mills bill. It is true that High 
License is a State,and not a national question, except where the 
national government has special jurisdiction, as in the Territories 
and the District of Columbia. But this was nearly as true of 
slavery, when the Republican party was organized to oppose that 
great ‘iniquity so far as the national government had constitu- 
tional authority over it. And it also is true that the Republican 
party is as much awake to the evils of the liquor traffic as it was 
of those of slavery, and has a policy of its own as distinct from 
that of the Prohibitionists, as its anti-Slavery policy was from that 
of the Abolitionists. In both cases it has taken a middle ground 
between the Democrats, who are in alliance with the evil, and the 
extremists who propose impracticable means to get rid of it. And 
this central position should have been represented in the declara- 
tions made at Chicago. 

It is true that the record made locally by the party has put it 
in a much better fighting position than it held in 1884. The 
High License laws of Illinois, Minnesota, Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania, the Local Option law of Michigan, the 
Prohibitory laws of Iowa and Rhode Island, the Liquor Tax law 
of Ohio, and the two High License bills which Governor Hill has 
vetoed in New York all have been the work of the Republican 
party since 1884. They show that that party,—as Mr. Harrison 
has said,—stands in no alliance with the saloon, but is against it 
because it is against the law. 





At the last general election fifteen Scotch constituencies chose 
Liberal Unionists in preference to friends of Home Rule, and two 
did so without opposition from Mr. Gladstone’s friends. Of the 
fifteen the Ayr burghs gave by far the heaviest Unionist majority, 
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viz., 1,175, the sixth next being West Perth, 940; Dumfriesshire, 
854; Lanarkshire, Partick, 801; Glasgow, Tradeston, 704; 
Greenock, 697 ; and West Edinburgh, 690. All the rest are under 
500, and South Ayrshire gave only 5. There have been but two 
by-elections in the 17 since 1886. West Edinburgh had the first 
chance of repentance, and it elected a Gladstone man several 
months ago. And now the Ayr burghs, the strongest Unionist 
constituency in Scotland, elected a Free Church minister with no 
local connection or advantages, by a majority of 63 on the heaviest 
vote (4,599) ever polled in the district. In 1886 the vote fell off to 
4,171 from 4,578 in the previous election. That is 407 Liberals 
stayed at home rather than vote for Home Rule,—while 555 went 
to the polls to vote with the Tories for the Unionists. Even now 
some 150 former Liberals cling to the Unionist party, but the rest 
along with the stay-at-homes of 1886, vote for Mr. Sinclair. It is 
easy to see that unless the tide turns, Scotland will send neither 
seventeen nor seven Liberal Unionists to the next Parliament. 

The Isle of Thanet election seems to show that the same tide 
is rising in England. This extreme northeast corner of Kent con- 
tains Ramsgate, Margate, and other watering-places, and there- 
fore is filled with the overflow of London and with the tradesmen 
who take their tone from the capital. Its opposition to Mr. Glad- 
etone’s policy seemed as little likely to be shaken as that of any 
constituency in England. It gave Colonel King Harman, an Irish 
Orangeman, 3,399 of the 4,710 votes it cast in 1886. This year it 
increased its vote to 5,436, but of the added 1,726, there went 1,578 
to the Home Ruler, and only 148 to the Tory, reducing the major- 
ity from 2,088 to 658. These figures are very encouraging to the 
friends of Ireland, and very disheartening to the Unionist coali- 
tion. It is said that they have forced the ministry to throw over 
their Local Government bill, rather than farther weaken their fol- 
lowing by pressing it. 








THE OPENING OF THE CANVASS. 


HE Presidential canvass of 1888 begins,—as it will end,—upon 
high ground. It involves issues so great as to exact atten- 
tion. This will not be a year of small discussions upon secondary 
and subordinate matters, nor of success or failure by the use of 
little tricks and devices. The Presidency will be disposed in one 
direction or the other upon the decision of the Ameaican people 
for or against the policy of Protection. 

It is true that a decision of the American people in its perfect 
and exact sense cannot now be had. In States that choose more 
than a hundred electors the question of the year will not be con- 
sidered : it has already been fixed what the decision shall be. Yet 
the majority of the electoral college is chosen in the States where 
a true election will be held. If Protection is handicapped by the 
solid vote of the South, thrown against it by means and for rea- 
sons which represent nothing of intelligent or free judgment, still 
it is true that the choice of five-eighths of the electors is com- 
mitted to the States of the North, and that in them the men 
whose industry is their one possession are strong enough to pro- 
tect themselves and the Nation. To them, therefore, the great 
question goes, and it goes in a form which must call every fac- 
ulty of public judgment into intensest action. 

It is the great economic question now comes to trial. The 
threatenings of past years are realized. The hostility of the col- 
lege doctrinaires, the opposition of the Wattersons and Morrisons, 
the interested antagonisms of the importers and alien agents,— 
these have been adopted at last by one of the two great parties 
and have been built up as its platform from which to deliver an 
assault upon Protection. The struggle is here. It would be as 
futile as it would be unwise to pretend that there is not a real and 
desperate contest already begun. The President in his formal 
communication to Congress, Mr. Carlisle in his formation of the 
committees of the House, Mr. Mills and his colleagues of the 
Ways and Means majority, and last and finally the national con- 
vention of their party, have adopted the dogmas of Free Trade, 





and declared war upon Protection. The bill under consideration 
in the House is a measure conceived and built upon lines which 
at every point conflict with the idea that our home industries 
should be aided and our home markets should be kept. Its de- 
tails, as they are discussed day by day, bring up in every case the 
question whether American interests should be protected or 
should be sacrificed. 

So serious and so important a question has seldom been pre- 
sented. The maintenance of the Union, the worship or over- 
throw of Slavery, were issues of like proportions. If we are not 
to protect our industries, if we are not to keep our markets, then 
we are not to maintain our independence. Without the skill or 
the capital to produce, we sink to the position of a colony. With- 
out artificial barriers against the inflow of Old World conditions 
and products, we must go down that level where Belgium’s and 
England’s working people exist but do not live, and labor but do 
not evade starvation. The whole question of the prosperity of 
our people, and of the future progress of mankind as dependent 
upon our prosperous example, is involved in the present issue. It 
is as serious and as real as that when Lincoln signed the procla- 
mation of liberty, or that when Washington faced Cornwallis and 
Howe at Brandywine. 

Beginning, then, with so great a question thrust upon us by 
the Free Trade appeal to the peeple, how can the canvass be 
other than one of vital and earnest discussion? Small affairs and 
minor considerations must sink out of sight, or melt in the heat 
of the main question. There is but one supreme issue, and upon 
it the people must decide. Mr. Cleveland proposes the destruc- 
tion of the Protective system, and appeals to the vote of 1888. 
What shall the vote be? 








THE MONEY VALUE OF NEWS. 


. oe perfection of the electric telegraph and of the web printing 
press brought into existence a specific value in a new com- 
modity. When it became possible to rapidly transmit public in- 
telligence to markets made great by aggregations of human inter- 
ests, there at once came forward many purchasers of this new 
form of property, who, like the spinner of cotton and of wocl, or 
the miller of wheat and of corn, went into the business of work- 
ing up raw material into convenient shape for public consumption. 
The web printing press is to the publisher what steam is to 
the manufacturer, oat thus it happens that every unpublished 
event of present interest,—as an accident, a business project, a 
war rumor, a bulletin from a sick room, the death of a king, a po- 
litical move, a legal decision, a fire, a crime, a discovery, has now 
its well-understood value in dollars and cents. 

A broken railroad rai] may send scores to premature deaths ; 
a fire may destroy the work of years; a hurricane may render 
thousands homeless; yet out of this destruction there immedi- 
ately arises a new form of property, that, like perishable fruit, 
is marketed on the day it is gathered, without thought for the 
tragic manner of its production, or the consequences that may fol- 
low its consumption. 

The money value in news is not determined by the law of 
supply and demand, because the supply cannot be controlled and 
the demand is always for all there is. It is therefore determined 
by the amount of the actual outlay required to obtain it. There 
are in this country about twenty-one thousand persons daily en- 
gaged in the collection of news. In its raw state, if we may so 
characterize it when uncollected, news costs practically nothing. 
Its sole cost is the reimbursement of the twenty-one thousand 
persons for their time, trouble, aptness, intelligence, and alertness 
in gathering it; and, once gathered and properly baled,—that is 
to say, edited,—its transportation to market. 

It is impossible to say just what is the money value of all the 
news "pean ed in the United States, but its approximate cost to 
the wholesale dealers in news may be arrived at. The wen who 
buy news in quantity and sell it at retail, have established the 
value of the commodity in which they deal, though that value is 
steadily on the increase. Never before were dealers willing to 


i; pay more for news, or readier to expend money in perfecting net- 


works of news sentinels—reporters who for months often draw 
pay for doing nothing but ascertaining to a certainty that there 
as been no news in the locality they are specially required to 
cover. 
Publishers have three general sources for obtaining news. 
The first, in both cost and importance, is the system by which they 
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collect the news of their own city or neighborhood. The expense 
of this service varies, of course, with the size of the district to be 
covered, taking always into account the fact that a country district 
can be far more cheaply covered than a city one, because, with 
fewer people, there is certain to be less news; and fewer reporters 
are therefore needed to gather it. In cities like Chicago, San 
Francisco, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Boston, Philadelphia, and New 
York, the cost to first-class morning journals of their local news- 
gathering service ranges from $400 to $2,200 per week. The most 
is paid out by New York publishers, because a larger territory 
has to be covered with a local service; because higher wages are 
paid on account of the greater cost of living; and because the 
greater re-sale to outside newspapers for New York local news, 
over that of any other city, produces an increased revenue that 
warrants a better local service. Taking into account the whole 
number of publishers who bear separate expenses for their local 
departments, it is entirely within reason to put the total cost to 
all of them at $15,600,000 per annum. 

When this local news has been collected, so much of it as may 
be desired is furnished, without remuneration, to the publishers 
who bear the cost of its collection, to other publishers throughout 
the country. This interchange of news brought into existence 
the Associated Press, whose business now amounts to $1,250,000 
per year, and the United Press, which reaches $450,000 per year. 
These two sums, with the addition of $120,000 per year for tele- 
graph tolls outside of those regularly paid by the respective press 
associations, make the total cost to the publishers for this impor- 
tant department, $1,820,000. 

But many publishers find this interchange of news, while 
good so far as it goes, insufficient to meet their requirements, and 
so they arrange a special service of professional correspondents, 
who are stationed chiefly in the adjacent towns and in the excep- 
tionally important news centres. In the large cities previously 
mentioned the cost of this special service to first-class morning 
journals amounts to from $200 to $1,800 per month, and a careful 
estimate based upon statistics in my possession, places the total to 
all the journals at $2,880,000 per annum. 

In addition, there are about one hundred publishers who 
maintain special news bureaus in the large cities. One New York 
publisher realizes $10,000 a year for permitting one outside pub- 
lisher’s agent to look over his “ proofs” six nights in each week, 
and take from them such matter as he desires. I put the total 
cost of these special bureaus at $345,000 per annum. 

Putting into one sum, the detailed figures given, it is found 
that the total cost of all news in this country is $20,655,000 per 
year. This estimate includes the news published here from for- 
eign countries, but does not, of course, take account of the special 
articles printed in the newspapers, but which make no pretension 
to being news. The figures are arrived at after careful inquiry 
among publishers. They may be too low. I do not think they 
are too high. 

EUGENE M. CAmp. 


THE POETRY OF WALT WHITMAN. 


RANTED that art should concern itself with the whole of cre- 
ation because it is an illustrative process, then the point of 
view assumed by Mr. Francis Howard Williams in his scholarly 
paper on Walt Whitman’s poetry is the correct one and the con- 
clusions drawn which place the Good Gray poet on a very high 
poetical plane are justified. But if we deny the attribute of art 
to be merely illustration, and claim for it the higher office of the 
creation of the new from the elements of the old, and affirm that 
it concerns itself with the essence of poetry as well as its form, 
then the point of view loses some of its effect and the conclusions 
are rendered abortive. In doing this, however, I would not be 
thought an opponent to Walt Whitman as poet or thinker. As a 
oet he is established by passages which are equal to any in our 
Taeentare for landscape description and that usage of the happy 
epithet which is a poetic touchstone—at least verbally. As 
thinker his claims to recognition are, to my mind, far more firmly 
established than as poet. But in taking note of these things we 
must not forget the fundamental canons of art nor must we ignore 
the fact that in Walt Whitman’s poetry they are given little place. 
When, therefore, we discuss the poetry of Walt Whitman we 
must first get a clear idea of the meaning of poetry as an art and 
if he fall short of accomplishing that art in his verse we must 
look in some other direction for an explanation of the strong and 
deep impression his book leaves upon us. 

Mr. Stedman says of poetry in its technica] expression: ‘‘ The 
distinction between poetry anc prose must be sharply observed. 
Poetry is an art,—a specific fact * * which we do not sufficient] 
insist upon. We hear it said that an eloquent prose passage Is 
poetry, that a sunset isa poem, and soon. This is well enough 
or rhetorical effect, yet wholly untrue. Poetry is poetry because 











it differs from prose * * Milton and Keats never were in doubt 
as to the meaning of their art.” If this be so, and it is so undeni- 
ably, just as it is so that a painter or a sculptor must recognize 
the unwritten laws of his respective art if he wishes to attain the 
highest reaches of expression ; just as it is so that these laws like 
social laws are the best we can know because they are evolved 
out of the great masses of knowledge which preceeded us and 
have lived, as the guod always does, through the death of the bad, 
—if this be so then that writer of poetry who disregards the ca- 
nons of his art and assumes an eccentric style personal to himself 
in art as well as expression is not, strictly speaking, a poet at all. 
If he is a poor writer we can afford to let his books go unbought and 
forget him. If he is a Blake, a Browning, or a Whitman, we must 
accept him as hé is andjbe thankful for his appearance in the intel- 
lectual zenith ; but itis far better for our taste and our knowledge 
of the arts that we decline to call him unqualifiedly a poet. Of 
Browning we can say that he is a poet because out of the great 
masses of wriling which he has been responsible for there are one 
or two bookfuls of genuinely great poetry and we can cleave to 
these and reject the remainder. But with Blake we are less sure 
of our ground and with Whitman even less so than with Blake. 
What we recognize as distinctly poetical in ‘‘ Leaves of Grass” 
are certain detached passages full of that rythmical movement 
and allied, harmonized expression which a great heart under the 
emotions of great moments seems spontaneously to give forth in 
pure poetry. It is as impossible at such a crisis for a poetical na- 
ture not to speak in poetry as for the wind not to blowin song 
through the leaves ; and in these portions of his book Walt Whit- 
man is as much a lyrist as Shelley. His expression and art are at 
one. He is Walt Whitman the Democrat uttering his lines in art 
in spite of himself. A great poet insists on singing his thoughts 
artistically; this thinker chances in great moments to think song- 
fully. He is therefore by birth a poet, but he has never truly 
learned his native tongue. 

There aro also those other evidences of his birth-right which 
I mentioned before: the verbal felicities—the ‘‘ upward lisp of the 
plane ;” “ the silent, cyclic chemistry ;” ‘‘ the husky-noised sea ;”’ 
** frost-mellowed berries.”” And these he has in abundance, showing 
how strong the old art culture is in her wayward child. He was 
constituted for poetical craftsmanship, one might suppose, and fall- 
ing in with the free company of Ameriean democracy, cast away 
his heritage with the conventions of a politer world and thrust his 
pen into blood instead of ink to write down the diagnosis of a 
new-born nation. 

That art also concerns itself with the essence of poetry as well 
as its form may be readily accepted if we look for a moment at the 
law of selection which dominates the masterpieces of art. No 
great artist has yet succeeded in apotheosizing an ugly thing nor 
an unclean thing nor an immoral thing. That inflexable law 
which says: “‘ you may select these, but the ages will not,” has 
stood incarnated at the portal of time and cast out what was un- 
worthy because unbeautiful. But the philosopher, the thinker, 
may—indeed he must—include these in his systems because they 
are a part of that universe which it is his office to explain into di- 
vinity. Wordsworth might desire the advent of that time when 
the poet would also be the philosopher but that time cannot come. 
The functions are distinct. The poet grasps up the elements 
about him and draws from them a newer life. He reaches with 
them out into the ideal and shows them to us in a novel light, a 
new atmosphere. He creates a world of his own in his strife with 
the unyielding secrets of the beautiful which lie around him and 
endeavors to encompass truth by bodying forth unknown aspects 
of the beauty of earth. The philosopher does the opposite. His 
implement is not the synthesizing imagination; it is analyzing 
thought. Though the process is different the result attained 
may be of the;same complexion: both may arrive at truth; and 
this has given rise to the error of confounding the functions. 
Walt Whitman would appear to have done so, as did in part 
Wordsworth and Emerson. The result in the first two cases is an 
incomplete system of philosophy and an unequal volume of poe- 
try. In Emerson the philosophy being paramount we have it in 
its—to use an epigram—incomplete entirety. 

If this reasoning be good we can justify and must praise Walt 
Whitman, the thinker, for his adventurous course of truth and can- 
dor which runs so directly counter to our preconceived notions of 
propriety. We cannot claim for him the laurel of a poet when he 
chants of the carnel manhood as an index of the nobility of our 
race ; but we can give him the hemlock cup to drink and for 
years _ we have persistently held it to his lips. Happily, in 
these days philosophical enmity only runs to ostracism, and he has 
little heeded that, keeping honestly on in the course laid down by 
his conscience, unswerving in his utterances of truths which we 
blush at but must still acknowledge as truths: the uncandid rela- 
tionships between the sexes ; the false modesties and draperies of 
our social life; and the conventional imitations of un-American 
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customs. For these things I commend Walt Whitman and for a 
mass of heterogeneous thoughts where grow imbedded many ex- 
quisite passages of true poetry—the utterances of a great soul. 

I have thought of him as a bard devoted by the gods to Amer- 
ica as those of old were to Britain. His mission has seemed to 
me to be the rendering into the early speech of -his race what 
things it is meet should be kept for the future races to know—to 
know truly, not historically—about the young America. As we 
know the thought and life of early England through its druids 
and bards, so I suppose it is intended that Walt Whitman shall be 
the recorder of our early nationality. Future scholars or patriots 
in the time when America has grown old in word and deed, and 
no longer wears the freshness of youth, will go to his book for re- 
freshment, and drink from it promise of the future, because the 
past has been true and unaffected. Other books there are, cer- 
tainly, which will help to form the foundation of a great national 
literature ; but none so smack of the very soil, none grow out of 
it as do “‘ Leaves of Grass.” 

HARRISON 8. Morris. 








WEEKLY NOTES. 


Teo there is a serious agricultural depression in France is au- 

thentically reported. The Consul of the United States at 
Marseilles, Mr. Mason, in his dispatch of May 2d, says that “ the 
question of the hour in France, the all important subject which 
most engages the attention of thoughtful men, is the extreme de- 
pression which has fallen upon agricultural interests in this coun- 
try.” He dwells especially on the decline of the vineyards,—“ the 
principal, and by far the most valuable feature of French agricul- 
ture.” The vintage of 1887 was the smallest known for many 
years, and the new wine sold at prices 30 to 50 per cent. below 
those of the previous year. As showing the contrast with condi- 
tions ten years before, in 1877 the exports of wine were more than 
four times greater than the imports, while in 1887 the imports 
were five times greater than the exports. The silk industry can- 
not compete with that of China and Japan, aided by quick and 
cheap transportation. The production of wheat is no longer prof- 
itable in the face of foreign competition. The crops of Russia, 
India, and America dominate the wheat market ; the Government 
fills its army meat-contracts in Chicago and Buenos Ayres ; Swed- 
ish lumber in French towns is cheaper than French lumber. In 
fact, Mr. Mason declares, it seems there is not a single natural pro- 
duct of France which is not now produced in countries whose im- 
provements in agriculture and transportation have enabled them 
to place these articles in foreign markets at low prices. 

* * * 


THE controversy between the two great schools of economists 
is fiercely developed by these conditions. Protectionists adopt the 
views suggested by Dr. Alexander Peez, the Austrian economist, 
in his notable pamphlet, ‘‘ Americanische Konkurrenz,” published 
in 1881, that ‘‘improvements in agriculture and transportation 
have revolutionized internal commercial relations, and placed the 
old and worn countries of central Europe at such a disadvantage 
as to not only justify but compel a resort to high import tariffs of 
absolute exclusion of food products from the United States and 
other new and highly productive countries.” Advocates of these 
views point especially to the United States and to Germany, the 
rapid development of the beet-sugar production and of sundry 
manufactures in the latter country, under Protection, furnishing 
them an effective illustration. On the other hand, there is a 
strong Free Trade party, including the commercial classes, the 
vessel-owners and merchants of Marseilles, Havre, and Bordeaux, 
and a propaganda is entrenched in London, where the French 
Chamber of Commerce issues documents, tracts, etc., designed to 
show the superior condition of the English people under the sys- 
tem of their country. a a 

THE ‘God knows which was right” theory of the war does 
not find favor with all the Southern people, by any means. In the 
July Century Mr. William H. Thompson, a soldier of the Confed- 
erate Army, has a poem on Gettysburg which strikes the right 
key. The opening stanzas describe the action of the Southern 
troops, especially those of Tennessee and Virginia, who charged 
the Union position with desperate but unavailing bravery. The 
poem concludes thus: 

“ They fell, who lifted up a hand 
And bade the sun in heaven to stand ! 
They smote and fell, who set the bars 
Against the progress of the stars, 
And stayed the march of Motherland. 


“ They stood who saw the future come 
On through the fight’s delirium ! 
They smote and stood, who held the hope 





Of nations on that slippery slope 
Amid the cheers of Christendom ! 


“God lives! He forged the iron will 
That clutched and held that trembling hill. 
God lives and reigns! He built and lent 
The heights for Freedom’s battlement, 
Where floats her flag in triumph still! 


“ Fold up the banners! Smelt the guns! 
Love rules! Her gentler purpose runs. 
A mighty mother turns in tears 
The pages of her battle years, 
Lamenting all her fallen sons.” 

* * % 


No more touching congratulatory dispatch has reached Gen- 
eral Harrison, out of the thousands sent him, than this from one 
of his old soldiers, now in Kansas: 

“ Congratulations from an old soldier of your regiment, whose knapsack 
you carried, when he was exhausted from sickness and fatigue in the At- 
lanta campaign.” 

Another of that regiment says: 

“No officer was more beloved by his men than was General Harrison. 
The privates of his regiment would have died for himtoa man. His call 
to them always was, ‘Come on, boys,’ never ‘ Go on boys.’ ” 

* % * 


THE conspicuous elements in General Harrison’s character are 
illustrated in the recollections of these old soldiers. The same 
thing is shown by the dispatch of General Hooker to Secretary 
Stanton, in October, 1864, recommending Colonel Harrison for pro- 
motion. In this General Hooker says: 

“ My attention was first attracted to this young officer by the superior 
excellence of his brigade in discipline and instruction, the result of his la- 
bor, skill, and devotion. With more foresight than I have witnessed in any 
officer of his experience he seemed to act upon the principle that success 
depended upon the thorough preparation in discipline and esprit of his com- 
mand for conflict more than upon any influence that could be exerted in the 
field itself, and when the collision came his command vindicated his wis- 
dom as much as his valor.” 

To the solid and enduring qualities which make General Har- 
rison a safe and strong man this testifies emphatically. 

* ¥ % 


MR. CLEVELAND’S speech, accepting the nomination, fills less 
than a half column of an ordinary newspaper. It contain, 44 pro- 
nouns of the first person singular, viz. 26 ‘I’s,” 11 ‘ me’s,” 6 
““my’s,” and one “ myself.” This is keeping the private I before 
the public eye with a vengeance. Johnson’s Antietam!speech furn- 
ishes a parallel, and Lincoln’s speech at Gettysburg the contrast. 








THE PINE-TREE’S SECRET. 


ELL me thy secret, low-whispering Pine—- 
Softer than silence this murmur of thine-- 
Is it a sigh of Love’s longing suppressed, 
Or touch of ecstacy thrilling thy breast ? 


“When into Paradise Sin came, dissembliug, 
Mute every leaflet hung, breathless but trembling, 
Till, with reluctant step, Eve, broken-hearted, 
Pausing beneath the Pine, sighed and departed. 


“Then all the branches shook, at the sound grieving, 
Till answered Sympathy; sigh for sigh heaving : 
And from that hour of woe, like a true lover, 

Still sighs the plaintive Pine all the world over.” 


JOHN B. TABB. 








REVIEWS. 


PARTIAL PorTRAITS. By Henry James. London and New York: 
Macmillan & Co. 1888. 

_ of these essays have been already given to the Ameri- 

can public, as only three of them, those on Emerson, Guy 
de Maupassant, and the “Art of Fiction” were originally pub- 
lished in English magazines. But it is delightful to have these 
admirable sketches rescued from the ephemeral form of periodical 
literature, and placed in one’s hands in the dignified solidity of 
book form. The essays on George Eliot, Trollope, Turgenieff, and 
Daudet are doubtless still fresh in the minds of many people, full 
as they are of careful insight and minute appreciation, given with 
a studied, highly finished expression, worked over with fine 
strokes, like a cabinet subject of Meissonier. The essay on Ca- 
bot’s Life of Emerson is the most recent, except, perhaps, that on 
Stevenson, and one of the most interesting, as Mr. James has his 
own personal recollections of the subject to draw upon, as well as 
the impressions of his father, who was one of the admiring circle 
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with whom Emerson sincerely but vainly tried to be intimate. 
All the other essays, except a short sketch of Du Maurier, deal 
with writers in that branch of literature in which Mr. James him- 
self has won such success and reputation, and the quiet little 
house at Concord is almost as remote as a cloister could be from 
the London of Trollope or the Paris of Daudet. The study of 
Emerson, with his sober, studious surroundings, and the dull, 
monotonous background, shows like a delicate, carefully-finished 
sketch in grays and neutral tints, amid a gay-colored company of 
portraits and figure pieces. Beside the elusive and almost myste- 
rious outlines of the New England philosopher, figures like those 
of Trollope and Turgenieff seem to acquire an almost unnatural 
robustness and material vitality, while an iridescent glitter and 
brilliancy seems to flash round Daudet, and his greatly inferior 
contemporary, de Maupassant. The art of these men, their 
methods and characteristics, are admirably explored by Mr. 
James, and appreciated with the most abundant generosity ; 
while at the same time he gives, what seems for a disciple of the 
realistic school, and a votary of the doctrine that “ writings live, 
in the last resort, by their form,” a wonderfully delicate, though 
unenkindled tribute to a soul that lived in such a different sphere, 
one for whom art was simply a word of three letters that de- 
scribed a great many uninteresting and superfiuous productions ; 
a philosopher of thirty, who, on his first visit to Venice could find 
nothing more to say of it than that it was “a great oddity of a 
place ; a city for beavers rather than men. I soon had 
enough of it.” 
Although the spirit and creed of Emerson are as far as the poles 
from the temper and aims of the author of the “ Portrait of a 
Lady,” yet from education and early influence Mr. James is pecu- 
liarly able to understand aud explain many features in Emerson’s 
surroundings that determined his mental and moral constitution 
and shaped his career. Across the wide gulf of his long cosmo- 
politan experience Mr. James can discern and measure “ that 
frugal, dutiful, happy but decidedly lean Boston of the past, where 
there was a great deal of will, but very little fulcrum—-like a min- 
istry without an opposition. . The plain, God-fearing, 
practical society which surrounded him was not fertile in varia- 
tions: it had great intelligence and energy, but it moved always 
in a straight-forward direction. On three occasions, later,—three 
journeys to Europe—he was introduced to a more complicated 
world; but his spirit, his moral taste as it were, abode always 
within the undecorated walls of his youth.” There is also a charm- 
ing passage which describes the large share which may be laid to 
heredity in producing Emerson’s peculiarly concentrated moral 
constitution. ‘‘ His ancestors had lived long (for nearly two cen- 
turies) in the same corner of New England, and during that period 
had preached and studied and prayed and practiced. It is impos- 
sible to imagine a spirit better prepared in advance to be exactly 
what it was—better educated for its office in its far away uncon- 
scious beginnings. There is an inner satisfaction in seeing so 
straight, although so patent, a connection between the stem and 
the flower, and such a proof that when life wishes to produce 
something exquisite in quality she takes her measures many years 
in advance. A conscience like Emerson’s could not have been 
turned off, as it were, from one generation to another: a succes- 
sion of attempts, a long process of refining, was required. His 
perfection in his own line comes largely from the non-interruption 
of the process. . He had the equanimity of a result; nature 
had taken care of him and he had only to speak. He accepted 
himself as he accepted others, accepted everything; and his ab- 
sense of eagerness, or in other words his modesty, was that of a 
man with whom it was not a question of success, who has noth- 
ing invested or at stake. The investment, the stake, was that of 
the race—of all the past Emersons and Bulkeleys and Waldoes,” 
This essay is full of most delicate, clearly pointed touches that 
convey in a few concentrated pages much that is, and a good deal 
that is not in Mr. Cabot’s volumes. We get even more distinctly 
from Mr. James the effect of Emerson’s vague and shadowy charm, 
his detachment from the tangible problems of life his ethereal con- 
tact with his fellowmen, even when he wished to be most com- 
municative: ‘‘It was only because he was so deferential that he 
could be so detached ; he had polished his aloofness till it reflected 
the image of his solicitor.” Mr. James’s summing up is very grace- 
ful, and perhaps a little characteristic. The fact that Emerson 
“failed to achieve a style” is an almost unconquerable defect ; 
still ‘‘ we cannot afford to drop him. His instrument makes him 
precious. He did something better than any one else; he had a 
particular faculty, which has not been surpassed, for speaking to the 
soul in a voice of direction and authority. And if Emer- 
son goes his way, as he clearly appears to be doing, on the strength 
of his message alone, the case will be rare, the exception striking, 
and the honor great.” : 
We must resist the temptation to quote further from these es- 
says. They are all delightful, suggestive, discriminating, full of 





concentrated epithet, and carefully studied criticism; yet they 
sometimes give one the impression that the very highly cultivated 
voice may now and again sound a little thin, strained, and artifi- 
cial, even though the note is never false; that the letter may 
sometimes kill, if it is made predominant over the spirit ; that 
though style is “ usually the bribe or toll money on the journey to 
posterity,” yet it may overweight the thought. Mr. James’ com- 
mand of the English language and literature is so wide and com- 
plete, his insight is so keen and Agi and his wit has so 
clear an edge, that one cannot help wishing he were sometimes a 
little more simple and direct, that there were not so much re- 
search in his expressions, that his forms of speech were less circu- 
itous, with less ambiguous and carefully shaded irony and polished 
indirectness—that he were incapable of sentences such as this, in 
speaking of Mr. Cabot: “If his biographer had allowed himself 
a little more of the comic touch ; had put himself once in a way 
under the protection of Sainte Beuve, and had attempted some- 
thing of a general picture, we should have felt that he only went 
with the occasion.” If he over-refined less the reader’s mind 
would be more free to follow the idea, without such constant dis- 
traction to the almost obtrusively polished form ; we should get 
an impression of freshness and warmth of mentul impulse, instead 
of admiring the author’s unmoved and exquisite proficiency in 
playing with words and ideas. But in spite of these defects this 
volume of essays is one which the reader will gladly open again 
and again with delight, and with the reward of fresh suggestion. 





MissouRI: A BONE OF CONTENTION. By Lucien Carr. (Amer- 

og anes Series.) Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 

0. a 

Notwithstanding the habitat of editor and publishers, it is 
hard to realize the Boston paternity of this volume, or to justify 
its association with the others in the series. The author dates his 
brief preface “‘ Cambridge, Mass., May 1, 1888,” asif he too claimed 
residence there, but the whole tone of his book is so strongly in 
advocacy of the Confederacy, in justification of the Rebellion, and 
extenuation of its measures, and denounces so roundly all Union 
men and their motives and actions, that it is plain he too believes 
in the lost cause. The plan and purpose of this series of mono- 
graphs deserve commendation, and some of the preceding vol- 
umes, notably New York, by Mr. Roberts, Michigan, by Judge 
Cooley, and Oregon, by Dr. Barrows, were marked by the right 
spirit of purely historical research and fair criticism of men and 
events,—a spirit quite deficient here. The earlier chapters discuss 
the discovery and exploration of the Mississippi, the French and 
Spanish domination, the Louisiana purchase, and the varying for- 
tunes of the Territory down to the period of the Missouri Com- 
promise and the admission of the State under that measure. Even 
in these purely historical times there isa want of accuracy. Thus 
we hear of settlements of Dutch and Swedes in New York and 
New Jersey, but notbing of their successful establishment on the 
western shores of the Delaware bay and river. The spot where 
the city of Philadelphia stands was not a part of the virgin forest 
when Penn came there in 1682, for the Swedes had been there for 
nearly forty years, and from them Penn learned how to deal with 
the Indians, while he recognized the original Swedes and their 
— of the soil, and gladly made them part of his new 
colony. 

The oversights here as elsewhere are characteristic as showing 
Mr. Carr’s eager desire to get at the controversial part of his vol- 
ume, and his sub-title, ‘A Bone of Contention,” shows the spirit 
in which he writes. He gives a succession of pro-slavery argu- 
ments in opposition to the Missouri Compromise, and sapiently 
suggests that Congress in repealing it only anticipated by three 
years the decision of the Supreme Court, which pronounced it un- 
constitutional and therefore null and void, yet it had secured to 
Missouri and the country thirty years of peace, while the “* Dred 
Scott’’ case was an important factor in bringing about the Rebel- 
lion, when the Supreme Court was effectually reversed by the 
success of the Union cause and the total suppression of slavery. 
The opposition to the admission of Missouri as a slave State was, 
in Mr. Carr’s view, but another attempt on the part of the North 
to prevent the increase and limit the power of the South, yet over 
and over again he iterates his statement that the people of Mis- 
souri were overwhelmingly opposed to slavery and got rid of it 
by their own action, independently of the sweeping effect of 
President Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation as a war measure. 
Mr. Carr is clearly right in saying that the failure of the Bank of 
the United States had nothing to do with the panic of 1837, and he 
shows such a good insight into the defects of the monetary systems 
of that period that he might profitably have gone further into 
their history, and sacrificed something of his polemical politics. 
He justifies the ill treatment of Lovejoy on the old, familiar, and 
worn out ground of his interfering in a purely local question, and 
insists that the abolitionists by their course really postponed the 
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movement urged by the friends of gradual emancipation. Jl this 
is threshing old straw, while much rich grain is left to rot upon 
the ground. Some account of the varying streams of emigration 
by which Missouri was gradually settled, and its redemption for a 
border Territory and State, thanks to the strength of the German 
element in its population, might well have employed and profita- 
bly rewarded a real student of local history. Instead we have at 
Mr. Carr’s hands a revival of old controversies and of local issues 
long since settled forever. 

There is a strong pro-slavery defense of Missouri interference 
in Kansas, but no mention of the reasons against such course even 
on the narrow ground of State sovereignty. Indeed, the peculiar 
institution of slavery was in nothing more peculiar than in its 
warping effect on its friends and supporters. In their eyes Atchi- 
son and Stringfellow were shrewd and far-seeing politicians, and 
the shadow of poor President Buchanan is evoked to justify the 
pro-slavery party in its dealings in Kansas. Northern aggression, 
in Mr. Carr’s pages, justified the demand of the South for addi- 
tional guarantees, and Kansas was the poor little lamb that fouled 
the stream at which the lion of slavery was drinking up above, 
and deserved to be eaten by its aggrieved neighbor, although in 
the end it was slavery that met its death in the struggle. Yet 
slavery, on Mr. Carr’s statement, was stricken down by the strong 
hand of arbitrary power, and he dwells mournfully on the loss of 
its hundred thousand slaves and their money value of thirty mil- 
lion dollars by a mere Presidential outcast. : 

Even more characteristic of the ultra-Southern tone of the 
book is the protest against the absurd adherence of the Richmond 
Confederate authorities in 1861 to the doctrine of State Rights, 
forbidding McCulloch and the Arkansas rebel troops from enter- 
ing Missouri, a Southern State still in the Union, even with a 
prospect of successfully severing its alliance. Nor is this protest 
weakened by its repetition and the emphatic dissent of the author 
from this and other measures of the Confederate government. 
Even more marked is the contradiction between Mr. Carr’s sharp 
denunciation of even gradual emancipation as a confiscation mea- 
sure, and his repeated statement of the fact that the State of Mis- 
souri of its own accord voluntarily abolished slavery. More in- 
teresting are the personal descriptions of the leaders on both sides, 
Lyon and Blair, Price and Jackson, and the events that led men 
to change sides in an honest conviction that duty obliged them to 
do so; but throughout there is a strong tone of justification and ad- 
miration of all who were on the Confederate side, and of sharp 
criticism of those who were for the Union and helped to keep 
Missouri in it. The closing chapters give some account, but not 
very clear or full, of the confusion that reigned after the war was 
over, and the difficulty of so adjusting the local government as to 
bring it in harmony with the national authority. 

It was not until 1872 that the repeal of the disfranchising and 
disqualifying laws swept away the last vestige of the legislation 
that grew out of the war, and restored the State to the undisputed 
sway and control of the Democratic party, which evidently in Mr. 
Carr’s view is the very sum of all happiness, and the final solu- 
tion of all questions of political doctrine. He claims credit for 
Missouri for a phenomenal increase in wealth and population 
since the return of peace, as well as for the liberality she has 
displayed in advancing the negro to all the privileges of citizen- 
ship, but nowhere tells us how far the new element of a large 
foreign element has contributed to both results. He anticipates 
new issues growing out of new interests and a prolonged struggle 
for power, but tells us nothing of industrial progress in Missouri, 
of its net-work of railroads, of its mining and manufacturing, of 
its new interests, of its Tariff proclivities asa guarantee of future 
success, and of the good local influences of its large settlements 
of Germans, with their untiring industry, their earnestness in ed- 
ucation, their sobriety and their calm content. He has dwelt too 
much on old political and social issues, that have long since ceased 
to exist and have therefore even now little historical interest and 
no sort of importance, except as showing of how little real value 
were the burning questions that burnt themselves out in the heat 
of the great contest for the Union. Mr. Carr’s Missouri may well 
serve as a warning to the authors af the new volumes announced 
as in preparation to avoid stirring up the ashes of old fires, and to 
give the few pages at their command to a discussion of the origin 
and riseand growth and varying fortunes of the issues that are 
still alive, of our great industries, of our educational systems, of 
those important subjects that underlie our social progress,—a per- 
manent factor, while political parties rise and fall without really 
affecting State or people. 





In CASTLE AND CABIN; OR TALKS IN IRELAND IN 1887. By George 
Pellew, A. M., LL. B., of the Suffolk Bar. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Mr. Pellew’s book has the kind of value which attaches to 
personal interviews with all sorts and kinds of Irishmen on the 
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spot, without much previous acquaintance with the industrial 
history of the country, or even with the economic principles 
which that condition illustrates. The Introduction, indeed, gives 
a generally correct though somewhat inadequate account of the 
history of the land question and the laws relating to land. And Mr. 
Pellew might plead high authority for treating the Irish question 
as a population question or a land question, when in truth it is 
neither. But when we come to the conclusion of his book we 
find that even he cannot see any way through land legislation to 
restore Irish prosperity. ‘‘ So long as agriculture continues to be 
the chief industry of Ireland no legislation can improve the con- 
dition of its people and save them from the fate which between 
1880 and 1883 drove from Norway, that land of peasant proprie- 
tors, one-twentieth of its inhabitants.” What then? How isthis 
condition to be changed for the better? Is it by the measures 
which Mr. Pellew’s own nation took to raise the country out of 
the economical wretchedness of mere agriculture, and made Mass- 
achusetts, with a far poorer soil than Ireland, prosperous and con- 
tented? O dear no! that would be Protection, and Mr. Pellew 
has the usual well-worn arguments against that. He thinks a 
Protective Tariff would do nothing for Ireland but oppress her 
farmers and her laborers. Has Mr. Pellew asked the verdict of 
history upon the Protective Tariff which Ireland had from 1782- 
1801, and its effects upon the condition of all classes in Ireland ? 
He has looked into other aspects of Irish industrial history. Why 
not this? 

As for his arguments against such a policy, they are as neat 
and conclusive as the old Greek’s argument against the possibili- 
ty of motion. But like his neighbor who disproved all that by a 
blow of the fist, Protectionists believe in the knock-down argu- 
ment of experience. All those‘things which Free Trade proves to 
be a simple impossibility as the effect of Protection, experience in 
Ireland, in England, in Germany, in France, and in America has 
shown to be its results with such uniformity, that Free Traders 
like Professor Perry have to take refuge behind the old logical 
quibble : ‘‘Post hoc, ergo propter hoc ?” 

Mr. Pellew shows that a goodly number of the Irish he met 
are awake to the first economic need of Ireland. The great merit 
of his book is its fairness in reporting all kinds of opinions, 
whether he agrees or disagrees. It isa kind of phonograph into 
which all classes of people have talked, and from which we can 
hear the repetition of what they said. And next to that is its 
value as showing the profound misery of the people, and their 
entire sunderance into hostile camps by the mistake of dealing 
with the Land trouble as the real economic disease of Ireland. 
Mr. Pellew%also bears witness that this great social cleavage does 
not coincide with the religious division of the people and that the 
Catholic majority even in the South show great readiness to ig- 
nore religious questions in public affairs. And he is very just and 
right in the suggestion that much of the drunkenness, which visi- 
tors to Ireland and her other critics complain of, is to be regarded 
rather as the fruit than the root of the people’s misery. 

He thinks Home Rule will be valuable asa means of restor- 
ing public order, and does not fear any general migration of the 
landlord class, which would be a national calamity. But he has 
no outlook for a permanent improvement of the industrial condi- 
tion of the people. Nor can any consistent Free Trader have 
any. In their view, Ireland is down to stay down. Her poverty 
is irremediable, unless her people,—less than five millions to over 
22,000,000 acres of arable land,—can be reduced to a still lower 
figure than now. That, we think, is a sufficient comment on the 
whole Free Trade theory. 





BRITON AND MUSCOVITE ; OR TRAITS OF TWo EmpIREs. By Cur- 

tis Guild. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1888. 

Among those who are capable at all of writing “ letters from 
abroad,” few succeed so well as Mr. Guild in combining informa- 
tion with entertainment. As editor of that capital journal, the 
Boston Commercial Bulletin, he caters for a constituency of alert, 
shrewd, and cultivated men, and his newspaper is a remarkable 
example,—indeed one quite unique, so far as our observation ex- 
tends,—of the combination of practical business details with liter- 
ary art and culture. This volume is the third which he has made 
up of letters first published in the Bulletin, and it is not less in- 
teresting than its predecessors. 

The essential features of the book relate to Mr. Guild’s ex- 
periences in England and Russia, and while his narrative of travel 
is always lively, and helpful to other pilgrims, he points out also 
some comparisons and contrasts that add interest to it. Measuring 
the hotels by the American standard, he condemns the English and 
egy the Russian. The large English hotels, being often owned 

y a stock company, and under the control of a board representing 
it, are in such cases slow to adopt improvements. Elevators, gas- 
light, steam- or furnace-heating are unknown to this day in some of 
them. Stupid clerks and slow servants, insufficient heating and 
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ventilation, and meagre bills-of-fare are everywhere to be met 
with. Mr. Guild says with emphasis that London cannot boast a 
hotel which will compare for a moment in the matter of comfort 
in treatment of travelers with those of large American cities. 

In the Russian reading-rooms the traveler’s attention is at- 
tracted by the operations of the official censorship. Newspapers 
and magazines had whole columns “ blacked out.” The roller of 
black ink had been promptly passed over a cartoon in the London 
Punch which represented the Russian Bear and Bulgaria. The 
writer’s descriptions of the buildings, and the precious stones and 
metal work seen in St. Petersburg and Moscow, are, as he fears 
they will be, rather monotonous in their magnificence. The latter 
city, he says, has become a manufacturing centre, especially of 
cotton, which is chiefly imported from the United States. At 
Nijni Novgorod he found an enterprising American exhibiting an 
innocent and much-enduring family of cannibals to wondering 
crowds of traders. With his visit to that city Mr. Guild’s narra- 
tive closes. 





PHYSICAL CULTURE. For Home and School, Scientific and Prac- 
tical. By Prof. D. L. Dowd. New York: Fowler & Wells 
Co. 1887. 

‘“‘ When athletics are entered into in the spirit and act of con- 
tention and fierce struggle, they are the worst of all exercises. 
The poor fellows strain every nerve, and come in staggering from 
the excessive strain. What does this mean? It means most 
assuredly that they have shortened their lives by the operation. 
Such proceedings should not be called physical culture, but death 
culture. .’ Prof. Dowd here speaks wisely. The reason 
the gymnasiums of our colleges are such doubtful blessings is that 
young men train their bodies in them for the inter-collegiate con- 
tests, and not for a complete development of the physical man 
for the sake of health, intellect, and beauty. Prof. Dowd is not 
the first to condemn college athletics as they are practised now. 
In most cases, if attendance at the gymnasium is optional, about 
five per cent. of the students work regularly. If attendance is 
compulsory, the same proportion practice conscientiously. The 
coming man will find satisfactiongin the active exercise of both 
physical and mental faculties, and scientific education of both will 
begin in the kindergartens. 

The necessity of pure air, hints on the complexion, the danger 
of abnormal development, the culture of the muscles used in sing- 
ing, how to breathe, what are the secrets of graceful carriage,— 
are some of the headings of the “‘ Physical Culture.” Specific ex- 
ercises are given for every muscle upon the human frame, and the 
directions are illustrated by good drawings. Prof. Dowd is said 
to be an admirable example of what his system exercises—now in 
use at the Home School for Physical Culture in New York—may 
do towards making a perfect physical man. With all the en- 
thusiasm for muscular development, however, there is through- 
out this book a clearly-seen protest against Sullivan-culture and 
its attendant animalism, and an insistence upon the subordination 
of physical culture to the essentials of a perfect manhood. On 
this account we can recommend it. The tables of exercises are 
more systematic and complete than those given in Dr. Blaikie’s 
“ How to Get Strong ;’’ otherwise the two books are much alike 
in character. 





THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A HOUSE-BOAT. 

Black. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

In this book Mr. Black makes the very risky experiment of 
attempting to reproduce a success. In some respects ‘‘ The Strange 
Adventures of a Phaeton” is Mr. Black’s finest piece of work, 
although ‘The Princess of Thule” is the more popular, and 
always will be so. To write a novel whose interest shall depend 
quite as much on descriptions of scenery as upon character and 
incident, is an exploit which no one else has attempted. Even Mr. 
Blackmore, Mr. Black’s chief rival in this field and in some points 
his superior, never has ventured so far. But Mr. Black did it, and 
he is so far satisfied with the result that he tries it again. His 
house-boat is a long and narrow barge with a house on deck, such 
as are seen so often on the upper Thames insummer. The party 
described hit on the idea of penetrating South-Western England 
by the canals which connect the Thames with the Avon and the 
Severn, and visiting Shakespeare’s country and much else that is 
famous in English history, especially in the history of those early 
ages when the old Wessex country had not been eclipsed by the 

iddle and Northern shires and their greater but newer wealth of 
men and industry. Theresponsible heads are the two who figure 
in the “ Phaeton,” in ‘“‘ White Wings,” and other romances. But 
the central figure is an American girl, Miss Peggy Rosslyn, whose 
saucy wit and delightful freshness of character make her one of 
Mr. Black’s most charming heroines. The descriptions are not so 
felicitous, to our thinking, as those of the earlier book, a canal ty- 
ing the course of the voyage too closely. Peggy’s wonder and 
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admiration of everything antique is just a trifleover done. The 
plot is far too much of a repetition, if so slight a story can be said 
to have any. But after all is said, Mr. Black is surpassed by no- 
body in the genuineness and the freshness of his heroines, and 
Americans may welcome Peggy as the best attempt to depict an 
American girl which any British author has yet made. Perhaps 
if Mr. James were-to read the book closely and critically, he might 
learn more of his countrywomen than he did when he created 
that gushing absurdity, Miss Daisy Miller. 





THREE INTRODUCTORY LECTURES ON THE SCIENCE OF THOUGHT, 
Delivered at the Royal Institution, London. By F. Max Mil- 
ler. With an Appendix. Pp. vi, 95 and 28. Chicago: The 
“Open Court” Publishing Company. 

These lectures may be said to be a restatement in popular 
shape of the teaching of their author’s work on “ The Science of 
Thought.” They present anew the thesis that thought and speech 
are not two things but one, and that the dualism of the two, which 
Prof. Muller traces to Descartes, is a figment of the scientific 
imagination. In this he claims the consensus of a great body of 
eminent thinkers. Hamann, so little known to English readers, 
but so well worth knowing, is one of those who anticipated Miil- 
ler and Noire in this rejection of Cartesian dualism ; but Schell- 
ing, Wilhelm von Humboldt, Hegel, and indeed every great 
thinker of modern times who has labored to substitute a monis- 
tic theory for Cartesian dualism, have used expressions which in- 
dicate their sympathy with this view. 

If it be true, then something like a difference of kind between 
man and the lower animals is established, in opposition to the 
difference of degree only, which the Darwiuians insist upon. 
Prof. Miller is an ardent opponent of Darwinism. So his theory 
is opposed by Mr. Francis Galton and others on that ground, but 
equally by the Duke of Argyle, who differs from the Darwinians 
as much as does Max Miiller. This is the significance of the cor- 
respondence printed at the close of the work. 





BRIEFER NOTICES. 


lige stories of the patriots and heroes of Revolutionary times 
are told again for school-children in Messrs. Lee and 
Shepard’s “ Classics for Home and School.” The book is suitable 
for dictation or memory exercises, and, in general, for school-li- 
brary work. It has the title, ‘‘ Noble Deeds of Our Fathers.” 

The second of the ‘“‘ Nature Readers,” under the title of “ Sea- 
Side and Way-Side,” has been issued by D. C. Heath & Co. The 
plan of conveying instruction in Natural History by means of the 
reading lesson is a good one, and the arrangement and illustration 
of the lessons are excellent. 


Messrs. Ticknor & Co. have added to their “ Paper Series of 
Choice Reading,” Mr. E. L. Bynner’s novel, “ Agnes Surriage,” 
making the fourth edition of that quite successful book. 


“ Fraternity,” (Macmillan & Co.), is an anonymous romance 
of the better class. The author is one of the ultra enthusiastic 
kind, but he has high and pure ideals. ‘The inspiration of the 
book is indicated in the title. “ Fraternity” is a plea for the prac- 
tical working of the Golden Rule, and interest is centred upon 
the quarrymen of Wales, giving readers in this part of the world 
a new and fresh outlook. The book is in the manner of Mr. 
Shorthouse, and owes something of its spirit apparently to Mr. 
Besant’s noble idea of a People’s Palace in the London East End. 
As a narrative it often drags, but the purpose of the writer must 
be entirely commended. 


Some novels are lacking in dialogue, but that fault cannot be 
urged against Mr. 8. Baring-Gould’s ‘“ Eve,” (D. Appleton & Co.) 
“* Eve”’ is, so to speak, nothing but dialogue. Mr. Baring-Gould’s 
merits as a fictionist are well og He is a strong writer, but 
he lacks repose. He is always at the top of his bent; he has a 
nervous intensity which is apt to be wearing upon the reader. 
“ Eve” is a quite noticeable novel. It is the story of an unhappy 
young man who robs his father. The scene isin Devonshire, anda 
group of English folk is portrayed with much skill. 

Messrs. Cassell & Co. issue two new numbers of their Sun- 
shine Series—‘‘ No. 19 State Street,” by David Graham Adee, and 
a new edition of ‘‘ Two Men,” by Elizabeth Stoddard. Mr. Adee’s 

novel is a mildly sensational story but shows some originality. It 
has of course a substratum of crime, but is mainly devoted to a de- 

scription of out-of-the-way places and influences in city life : there 
is distempered imagination here, yet it is imagination after all, 
and something is to be expected of native power such as this. 
“‘ Two Men” was long ago recognized as an unusua!ly good novel. 
Mr. E. C. Stedman furnishes an appreciative essay on Mrs. Stod- 
dard’s talents to the present welcome edition. 


“A Pure Souled Liar” is a story of some merit. At least it 
deserves notice for its choice of locale,—in that it takes us out of 
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the round of drawing room and tennis-court life and makes a bold 
stroke for something more picturesque. The characters have a 
Bohemian flavor, being mainly students in an art school, and the 
whole air and movement of the little tale may be said to be unus- 
ual. The book is anonymous, but the writer has clearly a strong 
conviction of the responsibility of an author to the public. There 
is nothing unworthy here, either in morals or art. (Chicago: C. 
H. Kerr & Co. 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


A COLLECTION of pamphlets published during the years 1787- 

1789 for and against the then new Constitution of the United 
States, has been announced by Mr. Paul Leicester Ford, of Brook- 
lyn. ‘The collection includes, among other well-known essays, 
James Wilson’s speech delivered at Philadelphia; papers by Pela- 
tiah Webster, Melancthon Smith, John Jay, and Elbridge Gerry. 
Tench Coxe’s “ Examination of the Constitution ” is also included. 
The volume will make between 400 and 500 octavo pages, and will 
conclude with a bibliography of the Constitution (1787-1789) by 
the editor. 

Thomas Whittaker, of New York, sends out samples of his 
‘“‘ Planisphere ” or map of the heavens, showing by the rotation of 
a disk, the principal stars visible in the latitude of New York for 
every hour in the year. It is conveniently framed for hanging in 
places suited for ready consultation. 

Messrs. Cupples & Hurd have started the publication of a new 
collection of American Authors, which they call the “ American 
Tauchnitz Edition.” The initial volume is ‘“ Miss Frances Mer- 
ley,” by John Elliott Curran. 

A report comes from St. Petersburg that lunacy proceedings 
are to be instituted against Count Tolstoi. 

Messrs. Roberts Brothers have in press an edition in one vol- 
ume of the poems, serious and humorous, of the late Edward Lear. 

Mr. Rider Haggard’s new story, ‘“‘ Mr. Meeson’s Will,” is said 
to have given offense in certain quarters in London, as the princi- 
pal characters are identified in the minds of literary people with 
the particular publishing firm with which the author has had var- 
ious business disputes. 

Messrs. Whittaker & Co., London, are soon to begin the pub- 
lication of a series of books on the minor arts and industries. It 
will include manuals on drawing, designing, wood carving, metal 
work, etc., and will be edited and largely contributed to by Mr. C. 
G. Leland. 

The American Bookseller says: ‘‘The presses in this country 
are already beginning to rattle off the announcements of Ameri- 
can and foreign publishers of holiday books for the coming sea- 
son, and hundreds of thousands of dollars will, within a few short 
months, be spent for the dainty colored and monotint volumes 
with which the public taste has long been satisfied. Why is it 
that so few of these books are of American authorship or Ameri. 
can manufacture? Nothing stands so absolutely on its merits as 
a book. Is it because Germany and England lead the world in 
art-lithography ? Yet most of the lithographers in this country 
are Germans, and a people that pays handsomely to import Ger- 
man singers and musicians would not hesitate to pay other artists. 
Is it because designers and authors of this class of books are scarce 
here? Yet there is no country inthe world where juvenile litera- 
ture, as represented in periodicals and books illustrated in black 
and white, is so admirably adapted to the youthful taste. But 
even the few chromo-books that are produced here are largely the 
product of foreign artists. Why is it that books written and de- 
signed in England are not produced on American paper and by 
American lithographers, but bear the imprint of Nister and other 
German houses, or of English manufacturers ? ” 

W. R. Jenkins has arranged for the simultaneous publication 
in New York with its appearance in Paris of M. Daudet’s new ro- 
mance, “ L’Immortel,” which will be ready early this month. 

The ‘‘ Life of Congreve,” by Edmund Gosse, and a study of 
Goethe, by James Sime, will follow next in the Great Writers 
Series. 

Cassell & Co. announce another book by the Hawthorne- 
Byrnes Alliance, with the title “Another’s Crime.” It is rather 
shorter than the other volumes, making 60,000 words, and being 
designed for ten weekly issues of the papers publishing the story. 

Dr. W. H. (“Bull Run”) Russell is engaged in writing his 
reminiscences. There are few living men who have known so 
many celebrities as Dr. Russell, and his book should be one of the 
best of its kind, provided it is critical and not a mere stream of 
panegyric. . 

Ex-President Grévy is working hard upon his Memoirs, The 
publication rights in London and New York have already been 
purchased at a large price. 














Macmillan & Co. announce Part IV. of the New English Dic- 
tionary. It will be issued in two sections, in order to complete, 
by the first section, the initial of the six intended volumes in 
which the work will be published. 

It is stated that the Alcott home in Concord, Mass., so inter- 
esting for its many literary and philosophical associations, will 
soon be offered for sale, the family no longer caring to confront its 
sad memories. 

The period of French history which M. Taine has taken up 
since the improvement in his health, is that during which Bona- 
parte governed the country, impressing upon it his system of cen- 
tralized administration. 

At the third annual meeting of the Goethe Society, held re- 
cently at Weimar, the membership, including the 725 members re- 
siding outside of Germany, was shown to be 2,900. 

In consequence of a law passed at the last session of the So- 
brange appropriating 60,000 francs for literary and_ scientific 
works, the Bulgarian Government has drawn up regulations for 
the study of literature and historv. It is proposed to give a re- 
ward to all persons who bring to light ancient manuscripts or lit- 
erary documents of value, as well as those who send copies of 
popular songs, ‘proverbs, riddles, etc., hitherto unpublished, or 
descriptions of usages and customs. These will be published in a 
collection edited by the Minister of Public Instruction. Assistance 
will also be granted to the publication of literary and scientific 
works in Bulgarian, and of works written in foreign languages if 
intimately relating to the history and literature of the country. 

Dr. Holmes is to contribute to the English “ Dictionary of 
Americanisms ” a list of words on the folk-lore and superstitions 
of Massachusetts. 

D. C. Heath & Co. will soon publish an illustrated primer for 
the deaf, by Sarah Fuller, principal of the Liorace Mann School 
for the Deaf, at Boston. 

Macmillan & Co. are about to publish a second series of Car- 
lyle’s letters, edited by Professor Norton. The letters extend from 
1826 to 1835. 

The first installment of a new novel by the author of “ The 
Silence of Dean Maitland ” appears in the July number of Mur- 
ray’s Magazine. 

Amelia Rives Chanler’s magazine story, “ Virginia of Vir- 
ginia,” will soon be published in book form by Messrs. Harper. 

D. C. Heath & Co. are preparing for publication a selection 
from the poems of Lamartine, under the editorship of Prof. G. O. 
Curme, of Cornell. 








PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


é ee are few professional and no clerical mont hlies in the 

United States better than the Homiletic Review (New York : 
Funk and Wagnalls), edited by Dr. I. K. Funk and J. M. Sher- 
wood. Its symposiums, reviews, theological and literary intelli- 
gence, sermons and outlines of sermons, and exegetical notes are 
all good of their kind. The Review especially seeks to meet the 
needs of preachers in those great ‘ Evangelical” bodies which form 
the bulk of our American Christendom. But preachers and stu- 
dents of all schools will find it worthy of attention. 

In the June and July number there is a discussion as to the 
usefulness of apologetical preaching by Bishop Coxe and Dr. Van 
Dyke the elder ; two articles by Prof. Bloonbergh, on the religious 
and moral views of Horace, as casting light on Pagan society at 
the opening of the Christian era ; an article on Japanese preachers 
by Dr. Griffis; one on the Theology of the German Universities of 
our time by Prof. Schodde ; one on the study of John Howe, by 
Dean Murray of Princeton, and one on the unity of mankind by 
Dr. Charles 8. Robinson. 

Of the discourses printed in what the editors, in defiance of 
philology, call the sermonic section, the two most notable are by 
Dr. Storrs, of Brooklyn, and Dr. Eugene Bersier, of Paris. That 
by Dr. Storrs is on the Inward Revelation of Christ, and shows 
how fast the evangelical thinkers are coming to the views of 
George Fox and Robert Barclay on that point. That by Dr. Ber- 
sier is upon the refusal of Christ to interfere in the case of the dis- 
puted inheritance. It coincides both as to the text and the train 
of thought with a discourse delivered two years ago before the 
Alumni of Princeton Seminary by Prof. Thompson, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

In the European Department, among other good things, Prof. 
Stuckenberg gives an account of the notable letter addressed to 
Renan by Moritz Carriere, the veteran German estheticist. Herr 
Carriere pleads for European and Christian civilization against 
the war spirit which would make Russia the arbitrator of Europe 
by embroiling and thus weakening France and Germany, and 
against the careless scepticism which would destroy the roots of 
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modern civilization because of disgust with the dogmatism of the 
theologians. The author’s quite independent position as a thinker, 
and his great and intimate knowledge of history, give his words 
especial weight. 


Mr. Harold R. Griffith, a recent graduate of Yale, has as- 
sumed the editorship of The American Bookseller. He had been 
one of the editors of the Yale‘ Lit’. 

Mr. George William Curtis’s Gettysburg oration is published 
in the current number of Harper’s Weekly. 

A portrait of Miss M. G. McClelland, of Virginia, author of 
the successful novel, “Oblivion,” will appear in an early number 
of Cassell’s Magazine. 

Tid-Bits has changed its name to Time, at the same time en- 
larging its pages and making other improvements. The change 
of name is greatly for the better. 

Mr. Howells in the next installment of “Annie Kilburn,” in 
Harper’s, hits off the people whose frailty is amateur theatricals, 
with other fellow-creatures whose weakness is ‘‘ancestry.” 











ART NOTES. 


M®. H. T. CARISS, who has won high encomiums as a historic 
L painter, is now attaining a distinguished place in a correlated 
walk of art by his admirable designs for historic and memorial 
windows. One of the noticeable incidents of the Fourth of July 
celebrations was the unveiling of his most important work of this 
sort, namely, the Grant Memorial Window in St. Luke’s church, 
Long Branch. The central number of the design is the portrait, 
a half-length figure, three-quarter life-size, in the uniform of Gen- 
eral of the Army. The blue and gold of the figure gives the key 
of the color scheme for the window, which is very richly and har- 
moniously carried out in proper correspondence through all the 
details. The inscriptions are simple and in excellent good taste ; 
Grant’s memorable phrase “ Let us have Peace” extends across 
the upper plane of the window, and, in a panel at the base is the 
dedication, ‘‘General Ulysses S. Grant, erected by his friend, 
George W. Childs, as a token of affection.” 

Mr. Cariss also designed the window recently erected by Mr. 
Childs to the memory of Bishop Simpson. In each of these win- 
dows the portrait and the accessory figures were painted by the 
artist, thereby securing accurate and characteristic likenesses of 
historic value, and also harmonizing these members with the en- 
tire designs in color and treatment. 

An exhibition of architectural work and the fine arts allied to 
architecture is announced by the Architectural League for next 
winter. It will be held in the Fifth Avenue Art Galleries, New 
York, from December 27, 1888, to January 12, 1889. At this ex- 
hibition, stained glass work is expected to hold a prominent place. 
Indeed it is difficult to limit a display of artistic work allied to 
architecture, as it may be held to include sculpture and painting 
as well as strictly decorative work. There is high authority for 
the assumption that art finds its normal place in subservience to 
architecture, and from that point of view it will be seen that the 
scope of the exhibition as proposed is rather too wide. However, 
the contributions will probably be confined for the most part to 
architectural drawings and models, designs for and work in stained 
and painted glass, mural adornment, tiles and terra cotta, mosaics, 
carving in wood and stone, and metal forgings and castings. The 
Secretary of the Architectural League, New York, will give any 
further information desired. 

Another 4th of July ceremony was the unveiling of the bronze 
statue of Josiah Bartlett, at Amesbury, Mass. This statue was 
given to the State of Massachusetts by Mr. Jacob R. Huntington, 
of Amesbury, and was executed by Karl Gerhart, of Hartford, 
Conn. It is a colossal figure, eight and a half feet high, standing 
on a pedestal of granite, twelve and a half feet high. The figure 
is represented in Continental costume, with a pen in the right 
hand and the Declaration of Independence in the left hand, Bart- 
lett being one of thesigners. On the granite base are bronze tablets 
bearing a record of the leading events in the life of the patriot. 

The State Legislature appropriated $5,000, and the town of 
Amesbury $3,000, to celebrate the unveiling of the statue and to 
receive the gift with proper expressions of appreciation. 

A colossal bronze statue of James W. Marshall is to be erected 
on the spot where gold was discovered in California. This move- 
ment is looked upon by the friends of Captain Sutter as forestall- 
ing the verdict of history and depriving the worthy old pioneer of 
credit justly his due. They claim that whatever honor is to be 
derived from the discovery of gold in California should be ac- 
corded to the Captain, not only because he published the diseovery 
to the world, while, as they claim, Marshall tried to keep it se- 
cret, but because he lost everything and gained nothing by the 
economic revolution which followed. His property was de- 





stroyed, his home desolated, his health broken, and the last years 
of his life condemned to poverty and exile, because of the shining 
treasures found on his ranch, and now to set up a monument on 
the property he once owned, to carry the name of another man 
down to posterity, is regarded as a hardship. 

The Marshall statue was unveiled by T. M. Wells, and at last 
accounts was nearly ready for casting. It is said to be a spirited 
figure, very well designed, though it represents Marshall in the 
miner’s costume, which did not come into vogue until after 1849, 
and which Marshall probably never wore. 


The London papers mention a small but interesting exhibit of 
the works of “the talented American painter, W. J. Hennessey.” 
Hennessey was born in Ireland, of Irish parentage, and has lived 
nearly all his life in Europe. In the early part of his career he 
resided a few years in New York, but he would hardly claim to be 
an American on that account. He has however exhibited many 
charming pictures in this country, and has many warm friends 
here, especially in New York and New England, where his work 
is well known. 

_ _ Mr. John Sargent has received a commission to paint a large 
picture of the garden party given at Buckingham Palace last sum- 
mer in honor of the Queen’s Jubilee. The picture is to include a 
number of portraits of royal and imperial personages, and will 
bring the artist into favorable relations with most of the reigning 
houses of Europe. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


| ig a recent number of the Journal of the Royal Agricultural So- 

ciety of England were published several papers bearing on the 
question of wheat-growing in England, and the prospect of its 
continuing under the present circumstances. One of these 
treated especially of the effect produced on the market for English 
wheat by the progressive substitution of the American roller 
process of milling for the old “low grinding.” This system, 
which is rapidly growing in favor in England as well as in other 
parts of the world, and seems destined to become universal, de- 
mands a more brittle grain than the bulk of the English crop is 
composed of. If the grain is not sufficiently brittle, the rollers in 
the preliminary processes simply crush it, instead of breaking off 
the outer hull of the berry, as is intended. If this happens paste 
is formed, steam generated, large quantities of the flour ferment, 
and the whole process is thrown into confusion. For this reason 
the roller mills are especially rigorous in their examination of Eng- 
lish wheat, much preferring the foreign-grown grain, and in wet 
spells often refusing to buy the native grain atall. This difficulty 
can be overcome by drying in ovens, or by mixing the damp grain 
with other which is excessively brittle, but either of these proc- 
esses adds to the cost of the wheat, and forms an additional ob- 
stacle to the British farmer in his efforts to meet the competition 
of his foreign rivals. 

The authorities of the Swedish military school at Rosenburg 
have been this year trying still another lot of patterns of rifles to 
determine upon the best arm for the Swedish service, and have 
finally settled upon a rifle with the exceptionally small calibre of 
7.5 millimetres (about 3 in.),and one which discards the repeating 
feature, which has been of late years supposed to be indispensable 
to a modern rifle. The Remington breech action has been re- 
tained, and the authorities, it is said, still have some idea of add- 
ing a repeater if one of a thoroughly practical type shall be in- 
vented. That the type of repeater which has heretofore been in 
use in the Swedish army cannot be regarded as a success, is evi- 
denced by the fact that the new arm excels it in rapidity of firing, 
using only the ordinary breech action, which has to be filled by 
hand each time. The new arm has also shown a better record for 
accuracy than its displaced competitor, is less fatiguing to load 
and fire, is lighter, the recoil is much less, and finally, it possesses 
the crowning virtue of being much cheaper. The commissions of 
the last few years appointed to settle this momentous question, 
have, however, repeatedly reversed each other’s decisions, and it 
would not be surprising if this final selection should be displaced 
for a new favorite. 

A recent strike of weavers in the small town of Almelo, Hol- 
land, illustrates the condition of wage-earners in that country. 
The firms Scholten Bros. & Co. and H. & B. Scholten employ 
from 700 to 800 hands; the time employed is about 66 hours per 
week ; the wages received were from $2.00 to $2.80 for adult work- 
men, and about $1.00 for boys and girls. On the announcement 
of a reduction of 5 to 7} per cent. the strike occurred and has 
been the cause of much bitter feeling between employers and em- 
ployed. The workmen finally submitted to an average reduction 
of about 2 per cent. and are now reported to be at work again. 

An exhibition of devices for the prevention of accidents has 
been planned to take place in Berlin from April to June, 1889. 
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The Prussian government has permitted the gratuitous use of the 
large exhibition place in that city near the Thiergarten and the 
Lehrte Depot. A report of the U.S. consul-general to the De- 
partment of State, says: 

“The articles to be exhibited are to consist in machinery, ap- 
paratus of all kinds now in use to guard against accidents, in 
tools, working pieces, and working materials ; in models ; in plans, 
drawings, photographs, and specifications; in copies of regula- 
tions, rules for factories, statutes, and printed matter relating to 
accidents and to their prevention, as far as they come under the 
province of trades and factories defined by the German accident 
insurance acts. All articles that relate generally to the protection 
of laborers and to the promotion of their welfare and safety at 
the works insured will be admitted.” 

Mr. R. P. Gregg, of Buntingford, Herts, England, has made 
investigations concerning the units of measure among certain an- 
cient nations, including those of America. He concludes that the 
Peruvians of the time of the Incas, the Aztecs, Toltecs, and Cen- 
tral Americans, employed a common measure, comprising a foot 
equal to 11} inches English, or a fraction more than the old Ro- 
man or Solon’s foot, which foot, equal to 0.298 of a metre, was di- 
vided into twelve equal parts. These feet, being to English feet 
as 100: 102, are reducible by simply adding two per cent. The 
mound-builders’ measure, as derived from a curious tablet found 
in Cincinnati in 1841, and from implements described by Dr. Ab- 
bott and the investigators of Ohio mounds, consisted of a foot 
equal to ten English inches, or 0.254 metres, which was divided 
into twelve mound-builders’ inches, seven of which were equiva- 
lent to six Mexican inches. Incidentally, the author has reason 
to suppose also that the mound-builders’ acre, or larger unit of 
superficial measure, was equal to from one and three-eighths to 
one and seven-sixteenths English acres, with square side of 300 
mound or 250 English feet, and that the favorite square and circle 
areas of 20, 27, and 40 (or 41) acres English, meant 15, 20, and 30 
mound acres respectively. A third unit was the prehistoric meas- 
ure of North America, the inch of which was intermediate be- 
tween the mound inch and the Mexican inch, and of which the 
authoris not certain whether there were eleven or twelve to the foot. 


The project to connect the Caspian with the Black Sea by a 
pipe-line seems about to be realized. The Caspian and Black Sea 
Naphtha Conduit Company has been formed with a capital of about 
$7,000,000, its property and plant to pass to the crown after the 
lapse of sixty years. The capacity of the proposed line is to be 
such as to admit the passage daily of 1,200,000 gallons of naphtha. 
The maximum tariff will be 10 copecks, and the company is to 
pay to the Government a royalty of half a copeck per 5 gallons, 

The opening of the Trans-Caspian Railway on the 27th of 
last month as far as Samarcand, in Turkestan, is an event of no 
common importance to Russia, and shows the direction the inter- 
est and ambition of Russia are taking toward control in the rich 
provinces of Central Asia. It is, of course, a military road, but is 
of commercial value in the way of opening up the cotton-fields of 
Turkestan to the factories in Moscow. The production of cotton 
in Turkestan amounted last year to 500,000 pounds; but the 
necessity and difficulty of irrigation and the failure of govern- 
ment experiments in its encouragement combine to render serious 
competition with the United States an event of very distant date. 


The applications for patents on inventions in electrical appli- 
ances have reached a very high figure lately. The Scientific Amer- 
ican reports a total of seventy-three patents issued for the week 
ending May 29th. Of these 14 were patents relating to instru- 
ments and devices of measurement and testing, 2 to telegraphy, 2 
to the telephone, 3 directly to the motor, 4 directly to the galvanic 
battery, 4 directly to the secondary battery, 1 to a thermo-electric 
generator, 26 to dynamos and electric light apparatus and the 
transmission and distribution of electricity for purposes of light 
and power, 17 to miscellaneous applications. Among those relat- 
ing to electric light apparatus were quite a number covering a 
whole alternating current system. 

Recent Government explorations in Venezuela have resulted 
in the discovery of fields of coal which are believed to be of value. 
The State of Zulia, which abounds also in petroleum and asphalt, 
has as yet conceded no monopolies; but British captialists are al- 
ready engaged in developing a very profitable petroleum industry 
farther to the South. Attention has been called to the recent dis- 
coveries with a view to invite investment of capital. The coal 
discovered is very similar to the cannel-coal of England, although, 
perhaps of less density, and containing less bitumen, and appears 
free from sulphur and other substances which many other coals 
contain. It burns freely in the open air, almost without smoke or 
sparks, producing a bright and clear flame, with a sufficiently in- 
tense heat. It does not “clink” or disintegrate to any great ex- 
tent “9 the process of combustion, and leaves a very small residue 
of ashes. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


FRATERNITY. A Romance. Pp. 330. Paper. $0.50. New York: Macmil- 
lan & Co. : 

THE GALLERY OF A RANDOM COLLECTOR. By Clinton Ross. Pp. 310. 
$1.25. The Knickerbocker Press. New York and London: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 

MARTIN VAN BUREN. (American Statesmen Series.) By Edward M. Shep- 
ard. Pp. 404. $1.25. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

THE Story or TurRKEY. (The Story of the Nations.) By Stanley Lane- 
Poole. Assisted by E. J. W. Gibb and Arthur Gilman. Pp.365. $1.50. 
New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

THE REVERBERATOR. By Henry James. Pp. 229. $1.25. London and 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 

THE OLD AND NEw Astronomy. Part III. By Richard A. Proctor. Lon- 
don : Longmans, Green & Co. 

“ LoIseTTe” EXPosED. Together with Loisette’s Complete System of Physi- 
ological Memory, etc., etc. By G.S. Fellows, M.A. Pp. 224. Paper. 
$0.25. New York: G.S. Fellows & Co. 

A Pure SouLep Liar. By ——. Pp.191. Paper. $0.50. Chicago: Charles 
H. Kerr & Co. 

WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE PORTRAYED BY HIMSELF. A Revelation of the 
Poet in the Career and Character of one of His Own Dramatic Heroes. 
By Robert Waters. Pp. 347. New York: Worthington Co. 

A CoUNSEL OF PERFECTION. By Lucas Malet. Pp. 324. Paper. $0.50. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

For FIFTEEN YEARS: a Sequel to “ The Steel Hammer.” By Louis Ul- 
bach. Pp. 229. Paper. $0.50. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

THE SILENT WITNESS. By Mrs. J. H. Walworth. Pp. 208. Paper. $0.25. 
New York: Cassell & Co., Lim. 

KENNETH CAMERON. By Judge L.Q.C. Brown. Pp. 349. Cloth. $1.25. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Bros. 








THE ATTACK ON THE WOOL INDUSTRY. 


Extracts from the remarks of Mr. Theodore Justice, at a Business Men’s Meeting, 
ard of Trade room, Philadelphia, June 18, 1888.] 

R. CHAIRMAN :—As the President in his message to Congress singled 

out the wool industry for his attack, and as the majority of the Ways 

and Means Committee carry out his advice with the Mills bill, described by 

a Republican Congressman as a ‘‘ viciously sectional scheme, full of mali- 

cious purpose toward the Northern States,’’ it is proper that the wool men 

should be heard in regard to it. The President has thrown down the Free 

Trade gauntlet, and, as a Rupublican business man, I say we willingly take 
it up, and as freely accept the issue. 

The wool men, embracing manufacturers as well as dealers and growers, 
are practically a unit against free wool, Democratic wool growers being as 
outspoken as their Republican neighbors. The wool merchants, through 
their correspondents in every State and Territory, yes, in almost every 
county in the United States, hear but one voice, and they can speak advis- 
edly of the opinions and intentions of wool men, Democrats as well as Re- 
publicamns. . .... 

Texas gave 80,000 majority for Cleveland, when his party said that the 
platform of 1884 did not mean Free Trade, and meant no harm to any 
American industry. I ask you to take note of the next Texas majority for 
Mr. Cleveland. You can form some idea of it by the recent vote of the Demo- 
cratic wool growers in Oregon. The eastern part of that State was settled 
by Missourians and Kentuckians, whose sympathies and votes have always 
been with the South. These very men pooh-poohed the President’s mes- 
sages; they declared that it was only politics, and contained no menace to 
the wool industry. When the Mills bill was reported to the House they 
saw evidence that the President really meant what he said about free wool. 
Still they thought it could not be possible for an American Congress to 
cripple an important industry, and were not alarmed. They were not con- 
vinced until the Oregon Democratic Convention of Cleveland’s office- 
holders, his Civil Service Reform office-holders, endorsed the message, the 
Mills bill, and especially free wool. What was the result? The Republi- 
can managers in Oregon on figuring on the returns conceded to the Demo- 
crats the eastern or wool growing portion of the State, by their usual 1,500 
majority; they never dreamed of any change of sentiment in that region. 
After making this allowance, they were rejoicing in a good 4,000 Republican 
majority, and were utterly surprised when the returns from the wool- 
growing counties of Eastern Oregon came in, to find that that heretofore 
Democratic section had given 1,500 Republican majority. The President’s 
attack on wool had done it. 

Mr. Chairman, the business men of Philadelphia want protection to 
American industry to be made the principal plank in the Republican plat- 
form. Let it be bold and unmistakable, and worded in no ambiguous or un- 
certain phrases, and it will carry thousands of Democratic wool growers’ 
votes in Indiana and New York, where as you may be aware, wool growing 
is an important industry. A correspondent, who isa prominent Democratic 
wool merchant of Indiana, bitterly reproached Eastern wool houses for hav- 
ing carried the State of Indiana for Garfield in 1880, by flooding the State 
with business wool circulars, preaching protection for wool. 

Mr. Chairman, protection is the very keystone of the arch of the wool 
business, both in wool growing and woolen manufacturing. The question 
of protection is bound up with the very life of the business. Wool growing 
in many sections of the United States has been fostered by and grown up 
under protection. I give a brief comparison of the cost of growing foreign 
and American wool : 

The main cost of raising wool in foreign countries, where the sheep 
graze over the public domain, is the wages of the herder. In the Argentine 
Republic this quality of labor receives three Spanish dollars per month. In 
Montana, where the sheep aiso graze on the public domain, the wages of the 
herder, which is also the main cost of growing wool there, is $40 per month, 
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as against $3 in South America. This is an increase in the cost of growing 
American wool, otherwise under similar conditions, of 1,200 per cent. The 


freight on wool from Buenos Ayres to New York by sailing vessel, is only | 


+ cent per pound, while the cheapest freight from Montana is 2 cents per 
ponnd to the same market. Here is an increase to the Montana grower in 


the cost of transportation of 700 per cent. over the cost to the South Ameri- | 


can grower. With this difference against the American grower on the free 
range, how much more must be the cost of raising wool on farms worth $50 
to $75 per acre ? 

There are many erroneous opinions, Mr. Chairman, held by the press of 
Philadelphia as to the attitude of wool men toward free wool. I am sorry 


to say that at least three Philadelphia daily papers have had editorials on | 


the subject which are wholly wrong. They could easily have obtained the | 


truth from the Manufacturers’ Club, or the Wool Merchants’ Association, 
both of which (practically containing all who are in the business) are won- 
derfully united in opposition to free wool. Wool growers, wool dealers, and 
woolen manufacturers are almost unanimously opposed to free wool. They 
have so declared themselves in no uncertain words, through their associa- 


eotyped slander that comes along every four years, is ashame. We went 
to war because Lincoln was elected, and now we say he was the very best 
friend the South had above the line. We denounced Grant as a brute and 
a drunkard, and yet the great political leaders of the South praised him 
alive and mourned him when dead, and threw flowers upon his grave.” 





A conference of delegates from Natal, Cape Colony, and the Orange 
Free State (the South African Republic not being represented), met in Cape 
Town early in this year to frame a plan for a customs’ union of the four 
States above mentioned. The tariff proposed will be uniform in its opera- 
tion for all foreign importation into South Africa, and a basis for equitable 
division of customs receipts with inland States is provided. The confer- 
ence also endorsed proposals recently made for extension of the Cape Col- 
ony Railway system by building about 400 miles of new track, by which a 


| country of great agricultural capabilities will be opened. 


tions and individually. This is the fact not here only, but throughout the | 


whole country. It is the case in Massachusetts, where the woolen product 
of that State alone exceeds the entire amount of our importations of woolens. 

Manufacturers throughout the Unlted States, with the exception of 
scarcely more than one and a half per cent. of all of them, in spite of the 
seductive offer of the Mills bill of free raw material, say that they are for 
protection for wool growing from principle, and concede to the wool growers 
for their industry the protection which they demand for their own indus- 
try. They also believe that free wool is only the entering wedge for free 
goods later on. 








DRIFT. 


lige Imperial Government of Germany has been investigating the de- 

sirability and practicability of absolute prohibition of Sunday labor. 
Statistics from the Prussian districts show that 57.75 per cent. of the estab- 
lishments and 42.25 per cent. of the laborers perform labor on Sunday. The 
number of the latter amounts to 668,027 hands. Owners and master-work- 
men are geuerally opposed to the prohibition, though many are in favor of 
some restriction. The most general opposition comes from establishments 
engaged in trade and transport, where Sunday labor is to some extent jus- 
tified by the resulting public convenience. 





“T don’t see any good in the South abusing Harrison nohow,”’ says 
Philosopher Bill Arp in the Atlanta Constitution. ‘‘ The South is solid for 
Cleveland and the battle ground is up North, and the more we abuse him 
here the more it will strengthen him up there. This chronic abuse,this ster- 





Mr. Smalley says in a London telegram to the N. Y. Tribune: “ Lord 
Coleridge’s long-promised letter in behalf of the Arnold memorial has at 


| last appeared. He tells us that Mr. Smith’s refusal to continue the pension 
| to Mrs. Arnold is based chiefly, though not exclusively, on the want of pre- 


cedent. It would be interesting to know what else it is based on. England 
is certainly the only country in the world where such an excuse would have 


| been held good; where, indeed, was there a precedent for Mr. Arnold him- 


self? What the committee have determined on is to solicit funds, first, for a 
medallion on the bust in Westminster Abbey; second, to make adequate 
provision for Mrs. Arnold and her unmarried daughter; third, to found at 
Oxford an Arnold scholarship.” 





Bronze images, remarkable on account of their size, age, and method of 
their construction, are among the curiosities of Japan. One of the largest, 
said by an old official to have been erected about the year 1100, is 53.5 feet 
high and 28.7 feet across the shoulders. It is surrounded by a halo 78 feet 
in diameter. The total weight of the main figure is about 450 tons. This 
large image is built up of small, irregular pieces of metal, joined by a ce- 
ment called handaru by the natives, which has taken the same tarnish as 
the metal, and shows no signs of decay, which makes it extremely hard to 
detect the joints. 








CONGESTION oF THE LUNGS, Inflammation of the Throat,and Difficulty in 
breathing, frequently result from a severe cold. The remedial properties, 
combined in Dr. Jayne’s Expectorant are especially designed to break up 
feverish and inflammatory tendencies, remove Constriction of the Throat, 
and by bringing about a free expectoration, promote natural respiration and 
aspeedy cure. A reputation maintained for forty years affords to all a 
guarantee of the practical merit of the remedy. 








INSURANCE AND TRUST COS. 


INSURANCE. 


TRUST COMPANY. 





THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit 
Company of Philadelphia. 
325-881 CHESTNUT STREET. 

Charter Perpetual. 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000. SURPLUS, $1,750,000 





SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of every descrip- 
tion, including BONDS and STOCKS, PLATE, J - 
ELRY, DEEDS, etc., taken for SAFE KEEPING on 
SPECIAL GUARANTEE at the lowest rates. 

baa Doors guarded by the Yale and Hall Time 

8. 


The xo also RENTS SAFES INSIDE ITS 
BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS, at prices hag’ hey. from 
$15 to $75, according to size. An extra size for corpor- 
ations and bankers; also, desirable safes in upper | 
vaults for $10. Rooms and desks adjoining vaults pro- 
vided for safe-renters. 

DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTER- 


T. 
INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a moder- 


CASH CAPITAL, . 


CLAIMS. 


THE AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Office in Company’s Building, 


308 AND 310 WALNUT STREET, PHILA. 





RESERVED FOR REINSURANCE AND ALL OTHER 
SURPLUS OVER ALL LIABILITIES, . 


Total assets, Oct. 71,1887, $2,3844,418.75. 





CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 





The Guarantee 


TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 
In its New Fire-Proof Building, 
Nos. 316, 318 & 320 Chestnut Street, 


IS PREPARED TO RENT SAFES IN ITS FIRE 
AND BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, with Combination 
and Permutation Locks that can be opened only by 
the renter, at $9, $10, $14, $16 and $20; large sizes for 
corporations and bankers. 

ALLOW INTEREST ON DEPOSITSOF MONEY 
ACT AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
DIAN, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Attor- 


ney, etc. 

EXECUTE TRUSTS of every kind under appoint- 
ment of States, Courts, Corporations or Individuals— 
holding Trust Funds separate and apart from all other 
assets of the po a 

COLLECT INTEREST OR INCOME, and transact 
all other business authorized by its charter. 

RECEIVE FOR SAFE KEEPING, UNDER GUAR- 


. $500,000.00 


. « « 1,383,298.65 
461,120.10 


ate ch : 

The Compan acts as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR and GUARDIAN, and RECEIVES AND EXE- 
CUTES TRUSTS of very description from the courts, 
corporations and individuals. 

LL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are 
kept separate and apart from the assets of the Compa- 
ny. As additional security, the Company has a s al 
trust capital of $1,000,000, primarily responsible for its 
trust obligations. 

WILLS RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without 


charge. 

STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 

JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, and in charge of the 
Trust Department. ‘ 


ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 
CHAS. ATHERTON, Assistant Treasurer. 
R. L. WRIGHT, JR., Assistant Secretary. 


DIRECTORS. 
STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, WILLIAM H. MERRICE, 
EDWARD W. CLARE, JOHN B. GEST, 
GEORGE F. TYLER, EDWARD T. STEEL, 
HENRY C. GIBSON, THOMAS DRAKE, 
THOMAS MCKEAN, C. A. GRISCOM, 
Joun C, BULLITT. 





DIRECTORS: 

T. H. MONTGOMERY, ALEXANDER BIDDLE, 
JOHN T. LEWIS, CHAS. P. PEROT, 
ISRAEL MORRIS, JOS. E. GILLINGHAM. 
P. 8S. HUTCHINSON, SAMUEL WELSH. 

CHARLES 8S. WHELEN, 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President, 
RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. 
JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary. 


LANGUAGES. 


The Meisterschaft System, by Dr. R. 8. Ro- 
senthal, is the only successful method ever de- 
vised to learn to speak without a teacher, and 
in a few weeks, 


FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, or ITALIAN, 


Endorsed by leading linguists. Terms, $5.00 
for books of either language. Sample copy, 
Part 1,25 cents. Liberal terms to Teachers. 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 











ANTEE, VALUABLES of every description, such as 
Coupon, Registered and other Bonds, Certificates of 
Stock, Deeds, Mortgages, Coin, Plate, Jewelry, etc. 
e 


te. 
RECEIPT FOR AND SAFELY KEEP WILLS 
without charge. 


For further information, call at the office or send 
for a circular. 





THOMAS COCHRAN, President. 
EDWARD C. KNIGHT, Vice-President. 
HARRY J. DELANY, Treasurer. 
JOHN JAY GILROY, Secretary. 
RICHARD C. WINSHIP, Trust Officer, 


DIRECTORS. 

‘Thomas Guchran, W. Rotch Wister, 
Edward C. Knight, Alfred Fitler, 
J. Barlow Moorhead, J. Dickinson Sergeant, 
Thomas MacKellar, Aaron Frie: 
John J. Stadiger, Charles A. Geazks, 
Clayton French, Joseph Moore, Jr. 

Richard Y. Cook, 
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FINANCE. INSURANCE AND TRUST CO. MANUFACTURERS. 
—THE— INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


INVESTMENT COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
310 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL, $4,000,000. FULL PAID. 


Conducts a general Banking business. 
Allows Interest on Deposits, Subject to Check; or 


on Certificates. 
Buysand Sells Bills of Exchange, drawing on Baring 
Bros. & Co., London. Also on Paris, Berlin, and Ham- 


burg. 
Negotiates Securities, Railroad, State, Municipal, 


etc. 
Offers for Sale First-class Investment Securities. 
OFFICERS: 
WILLIAM BROCKIE, President. 
HENRY C. GIBSON, Vice President. 
HENRY M. HOYT, JR., Treasurer. 
ETHELBERT WATTS, Secretary. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 
WILLIAM BROCKIE, WHARTON BARKER, 
GEORGE S. PEPPER, HENRY C. GIBSON, 
MORTON McMICHAEL, T. WISTAR BROWN, 
ISAAC H. CLOTHIER. 


THE FINANCE COMPANY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 





Authorized Cabital, - 5,000,000.00. 


OrFice, BULLITT BUILDING, PaIua. 
135 and 137 South Fourth Street. 


General Banking Business Con- 
ducted. Interest allowed on deposits. 
State, Municipal and Railroad Securi- 
ties Negotiated. 





DIRECTORS. 


Charlemagne Tower, Jr., 


Wharton Barker, 
T. Morris Perot, 


John H. Converse, 

Geo. DeB. Keim, Geo. W. Blabon, 

James Dougherty, Philip C. Garrett, 

Simon B. Fleisher, Isaac R. Childs, 
Isaac Hough. 





WHARTON BARKER, PRESIDENT. 
CHARLEMAGNE TOWER, JR., VICE-PRESIDENT. 
SIMON A. STERN, TREASURER. 
RUSSELL S. HUBBARD, SECRETARY. 


LOMBARD INVESTMENT 
COMPANY. 


Guarantee Fund to Secure Investors, 


$2,600,000. 





CONSERVATIVE MANAGEMENT 
INSURED 


BY DOUBLE LIABILITY OF 
STOCKHOLDERS. 


THIRTY-FIVE YEARS’ CONTINUOUS BUSINESS 
WITHOUT THE LOSS OF A DOLLAR TO A 
SINGLE INVESTOR. 

PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS : 

GEO. PHILLER, Prest. First National Bank. 

GEO. M. TROUTMAN, Pres. Cen. Nat. Bank. 

WM. B. BEMENT, Industrial Iron Works. 

GEO. BURNHAM, Baldwin Locomotive Works. 

WM. McGEORGE, Jr., Attorney, Bullitt Building. 
The celebrated 6 per cent. Mortgages of this Com- 

pany, in denominations from $200 to $20,000, the prin- 


cipal and interest of which are guaranteed by above 
fund, for sale at par and accrued interest. Send for 


pamphlets. 
WM. McGEORGE, Jr., 
Bullitt Building, 131-148 8. FOURTH ST. 





THE GIRARD 


LiFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST 
Co. OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Office, 2020 Chestnut St. 





CAPITAL, $500,000. SURPLUS, $1,400,000. 





ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR 
GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR 
RECEIVER, AND RECEIVES DEPOSITS 
ON INTEREST, AND INSURES 
LIVES AND GRANTS ANNUITIES. 


President, Effingham B. Morris. 
Vice-President and Treasurer, Henry Tatnall, 
Actuary, William P. Huston. 

Assistant Treasurer, William N. Ely. 

Real Estate Officer, Nathaniel B. Crenshaw. 
Solicitor. George Tucker Bispham. 


Effingham B. Morris, John B. Garrett, 

George Taber, William H. Jenks, 

Seth I. Comly, George Tucker Bispham, 
H. H. Burroughs, William H. Gaw, 

John A. Brown, Jr., B. Andrews Knight, 
William Massey, Samuel B. Brown, 
Benjamin W. Richards. Francis I. Gowen. 








TYPEWRITER. 


THE REMINGTON 
STANDARD 


TYPEWRITER. 








i ie this age of Telegraphs, Typewriters, and 
Telephones, when competition is pushed to 

the last extremity, the progressive business 
man will readily see that is to his interest to 
adopt the latest and most improved office fix- 
tures that tend to insure promptness and accu- 
racy in business, 

Write for large illustrated pamphlet. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


No. 834 CHESTNUT ST., 
(Continental Hotel,) 


PHILADELPHIA. 
J. W. EARLE, Manazer. 





Pennsylvania Steel Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL RAILS 


RAILWAY FROGS, CROSSINGS AND 
SWITCHES. 





BILLETS, SLABS, AND FORGINGS OF OPEN- 
HEARTH AND BESSEMER STEEL. 





WORKS AT STEELTON, DAUPHIN Co., Pa. 





OFFICE, 208 8. 4TH St., PHILADELPHIA. 





THE 


WILLIAM CRAMP & SONS 
SHIP AND ENGINE BUILDING CO. 


BASIN, DRY DOCK, AND MA- 
RINE RAILWAY, 


Beach and Palmer Streets, Phila. 


SHIPYARD AND MACHINE 
SHOPS, 


Beach and Norris Streets, Phila. 








NEW YORK OFFICE, 44 BROADWAY. 





Established 1847. Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. WHITNEY & SONS, 
CAR WHEEL WORKS 


CHILLED AND STEEL-TIRED WHEELS, with or 
without AXLEs, for every kind of Railway and Tram- 
way service. CASTINGS, chilled or not chilled. 

















BANKERS AND BROKERS. 


BARKER BROTHERS & Co. 


BANKERS AND BroKErs, 


125 South Fourth Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





Execute orders for Stocks, Bonds, allow In- 
terest on Deposits, and transact a 
general Banking and Brok- 
erage Business. 








WM. SELLERS & CO., INCORPORATED, 








Engineers and Manufacturers of 


Machine Tools. 








PHILADELPHIA 





